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JUST BE GLAD. 

O heart of mine, we shouldn’t 
Worry so. 

What we’ve missed of calm we 
couldn’t have, you know; 

What we’ve met of stormy pain, 
And of sorrow’s driving rain, 

We can better meet again, 
If it blow 

We have erred in that dark hour 
We have known: 

When the tears fell with a shower; 
All alone. 
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AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, LIVE STOCK, 
THE DAIRY, POULTRY AND THE HOME. 
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TWO MODERN FARM CONVENI- 
ENCES. 

The two factors that are perhaps 
doing more to exert a fine influence in 
extending the social life of rural dis 
tricts, and in making life on the farm 
more pleasant, are the Rural Free De- 
livery and the introduction of tele. 
phones on the farms. 

To the Hon. Charles Emory Smith, 
ex-Postmaster-General, is due the 
grateful praise of the farming districts 
for the support that he gave to Rural 
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Were not shine and shower blent 
As the gracious master meant? 

Let us temper our content 
With His own. 

For we know not every morrow 
Can be sad: 
So, forgetting . 
We have hac 

Let us fold away our fears, 
And put by our foolish tears, ss 
And through ali the coming yea 


d. 
Just be giant. _— Whitcomb Riley. 
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AN EQUINE HOLIDAY. 


Free Delivery when a member of Pres- , 


ident McKinley’s cabinet, and the ef.- 
forts he put forth to make the system 
a practical one. Ever since its incip- 
iency it has made a most wonderful 
growth, and wherever introduced the 
population have grasped at once its 
value, and its popularity has grown 
immensely during the past two years. 

This fact is evidenced by the recent 
appropriation of $12,500,000, annually 
by the Fifty-seventh congress to fur- 
ther meet the demand of the Rural 





















5 CENTS A A YEAR, 
Single Nos. 5 Cts. 


Mail service. At prevent. there are 
over 30,000 routes in operation and 
14,095 rural carriers, and with the 
above increased appropriation many 
more districts will be accommodated, 
and it will be only a short time, in 
the history of our Republic, when the 
same benefits will be extended to prac- 
tically all agricultural sections of the 
country, even to the now remote farm- 
ing districts. 

Hand in hand with the Rural Mail 
service, has come tne more general 
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use of telephones on farms. The fact 
that the isolation of the farm is be- 
coming more and more a thing of the 
past, is, in a measure,. due to the 
movement which now is recognized 
everywhere, and emphasized by Brad- 
ley Gilman, in his work on “Back to 
the Soil.” 

The farmers’ telephone is among the 
first factors that is today exerting 
such a fine influence in extending the 
socia! life of the farmer, in doing away 

(Continued on page 6.) 
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TERMS. 


Subscription Price Fifty Cents per Year or 
thirty cents for six months, payable in advance. 

Renewals—The date on the address label on 
each subscriber's paper shows the time to which 
the subscription is paid, and is the subscriber's 
receipt. The paper is paid for to and including the 
month (of the year) indicated on the label. If the 
date on the label is not changed —— receipt of 
the second paper, after payment of subscription, 
or if any error:is noticed. subsoribers will confera 
favor by notifying us. In sending renewals always 
sign your order exactly as the name appears on 
address label. 

How to Remit—Send money by Postal Money 
Order, Express Order, Bank Draft or Registered 
Letter. Postage stamps in good condition ac- 
cepted for small amounts. 

Change in Address—When ordering a change 
in the address. subscribers should be sure to give 
their former as well as their present address, other- 
wise the address cannot be changed. 

Discontinuance—If you wish SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING discontinued after your subscription has 
expired, so state when sending your order; we will 
then place an “S” after your name on your address 
label, which will indicate that your name will be 
dropped at the expiration of time paid for. 


Advertising Rates on application. 
Address all letters to 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING PUB. CO., 
213-214-215 Manhattan Building, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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OUR ADVERTISERS. 


We betiove, that every SGvertoment in 
this r is backed by a responsible person. 
But tS ieahe doubly sure we will make good , 
any loss to paid subscribers sustained by 
trusting any deliberate swindler advertisin 
in our columns, and any such swindler wi 
be publicly exposed. We protect subscribers | 
against rogues, but we do not guarantee to 
adjust trifling differences between subscrib- | 
ers ap“ honest, responsible advertisers, ! 
Neither will we be responsible for the debts 
of honest neakrapte sanctioned by the) 
courts. Notice of the complaint must be 
sent us within one month of the time of the 
transaction and you must have mentioned 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING when writing the 
adve r. 








REPORT OF CONTEST. 

The full report of the counting con- 
test will be given in our June issue, 
which will be mailed to our subscrib- 
ers the first week in’ June. Watch 
for it. 

We would very much like to have 
had the report in this issue, but -in 
order to get Successful Farming out 
early in the month, it is necessary to 
go to press two weeks before the end 
of the preceding month. Successful 
Farming for May was all set up in 
type and on the printing press before 
April 30th. 

It is necessary to wait until about 
May 7th before giving all the counts 
to the judges, in order that letters 
mailed on April 29th and 30th in 
states a long way from Des Moines 
would have time to reach us before 
giving the counts to the judges. The 
counts will all be placed in their hands 
as soon as possible, and will take 
them some little time to make up 
their report. A full report will be 
given in our June issue. We trust 
this will be satisfactory to all. 

If you do not receive your June is- 
sue by the 7th of June, write us and 
we will look it up, but please do not 
write to the judges, who do not have 
any interest in the contest, except to 
award the prizes fairly, and in doing 
this, they have shown each contestant 
and Successful Farming special favors, 
and we are all under great obligations 
to them. However, bear in mind that 





Successful Farming stands ready to 





answer fully any and all inquiries, but 


please do not bother the judges. The' 


letters would likely go to some of 
their clerks anyway, so send them di- 
rect to us, and if it is necessary for 
them to answer your question we will 
arrange to have them do so. 

We feel sure that every contestant 
will appreciate the fact that we are 
trying to get a report to them at the 
earliest moment possible, and hope 
that all will be patient. 

We wish to make Successful Farm- 
ing a paper every reader will be glad 
they subscribed for it, and feel that it 
is easily worth the full subscription 
price. How do you like this issue? 

Yours, for good farming. 

Successful Farming. 

P. S.—If you have sent subscription 
at two different times the year on 
your address tag will not show the 
credit for your full amount until the 
June number. We credited up your 
first subscription but have not ex- 
tended the time for second payment. 
We will attend to this in due time. 
All the counts were entered in the 
contest, however. 

We give this explanation so that 
subscribers would not think there 
was some mistake when they noticed 
by their address tag that they did not 
have ful! credit. 

. * . : s 


PRIZES FOR SHORT ARTICLES. 

Many of our readers have availed 
themselves of our prize offer for short 
articles on farm topics and subjects 
which the readers of Successful Farm- 
ing are anxious to know about. We 
are still continuing this offer, as stat- 
ed in our previous issue, giving a prize 
of $3.00 to the first, $2.00 to the sec- 
ond and $1.00 to the third, each 
month, the editor of Successful Farm- 
ing being the sole judge as to the 
merits of the contributions received, 
reserving all right to publish any ar- 
ticle that he may receive. 

We would ask our readers, wher- 
ever possible to confine their commu- 
nications to not more than two col- 
umns, unless absolutely necessary. 

In our April issue, first prize was 
awarded to the subject of “Quills And 
Bowwow Have a Talk;” second, “A 
Preachment With the Morai All In,” 
third, “Poultry Keeping Attractive.” 

We would further ask all competi- 
tors to state when sending in their 
comunication, whether they are de- 
sirous of entering the contest or not. 

* * 7 + . 


LESSONS FROM OUR EXPERIENCE 
IN 1902. 

We gained some very practical ex- 
perience as the result of the peculiar 
climatic conditions which marked the 
growing season of 1902. Between four 
and five feet of rainfall had tobe taken 
care of in the great Mississippi valley. 

We may also know that excessive 
moisture, as a rule, seems to be fatal 
to parasitic life. We cannot recall an 
instance when all forms of parasites 
and insects common to agriculture, 
were held quite so much in complete 
subjection as they were last year. It 
helped the drainage problem, in that 
land that was poorly drained showed 
the need of drainage and the value of 
well drained land was easily recog- 
nized. New methods of harvesting 
crops during the wet season had to be 
enforced, and many lessons of rapid 
and systematic work on the farm were 
enforced, which will be lasting in their 
effects in years to come. 

The farmer, in planning his work 
this year in the middle west especial- 
ly, should plan for drouth as well as 
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for the wet season, because the chan- 
ces are ten to one that there will be 
usual periods of dry times, when thor- 
ough cultivation will be needed as in 
previous years, and the harvesting of 
the crop will require as much consid- 
eration the coming season, as_ the 
growing of it. 
* * a . * 

Successful Farming is one of the 
best farm papers I ever read. Its col- 
umns are filled with practical farm 
topics.—Jno. J. Hummel, Logansport,) \ 
Indiana. : 

* - . s * 
HANDLING WET LAND. 

There is a great deal of farm land 
throughout the middle—west just now 
that is filled with an abundance of 
water, due to the unprecedented wet 
season last summer and the subse- 
quent heavy rains during the late fall. 

Reports come to us from a number 
of our readers, telling us they are fear- 
ful that their crops will be seriously 
injured by late planting and ask for 
information as to the best methods to 
follow in getting their land in readi- 
ness for the early spring crops, and 
the method of cultivation to follow 
during the summer. 

This query is a hard one to answer, 
owing to the various conditions exist- 
ing in different parts of the state, but 
there are a number of helpful sugges- 
tions that may prove of benefit in car- 
rying on farm operations this spring. 

We should bear in mind that it is 
not the time of planting entirely that 
wfects the crops, but the weather that 
follows the planting. It is, of course, 
essential that the land be as well pre- 
pared as possible before planting the 
crop. It has been many years since 
the soil has been as wet at planting 
time as it is now, and even if the 
2rop is a couple or three weeks late 
n planting, what does it matter, pro- 
vided the moisture can be kept in the 
ground by good methods of cultivation 
for use later on when the summer 
drouth comes, which so often shortens 
crops, and which is dreaded by most 
farmers. If the pores of the soil are 
filled with water and under drainage 
is imperfect, it may be best to plow 
while the ground is wet, in order to 
produce rapid evaporation even though 
the soil is not in an ideal state to ad- 
mit of the best working of the land. 

If this practice is followed, the soil 
should be watched carefully and har- 
rowing begun before the soil gets 
lumpy or begins to crack. After the 
wet plowed land has begun to dry— 
which is easily seen—the soil should 
be stirred thoroughly. 

Corn is one of the crops that is 
easily delayed by too much rain, and 
it is also important that it should be 
planted as soon as the soil is in good 
condition. 

By following the above method in 
preparing the land, it becomes pos 
sible to put in the crop a little earlier. 
As soon as the corn is up, the field 
should be harrowed, and this practice 
continued until the corn is high 
enough to admit of cultivation. Fre 
quent and shallow cultivation should 
be practiced throughout the season, 
giving deep cultivation in the early ' 
part of the season and gradually re 
ducing to more shallow ciltivation at 
the end of the summer. The chances 
are ten to one that the coming sum- 
mer will give good crops, provided 
the farmer conserves and cares for 
the moisture he now has in his soil. 

>. ¢ + &¢ @ 

Successful Farming is more that 
worth the subscription price asked for 
it.—M. L. Sullivan, Buena Vista, Cal. 
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SORGHUM AS A FORAGE CROP. 

One of the greatest boons to the 
providing of green fodder during the 
summer when the pastures are short, 
and later providing fodder for winter, 
is the raising of sorghum. There is 
probably no forage plant in this coun- 
try that can be grown over a wider 
area, than can sorghum; it is a great 
drouth resister, and at its best when 
other forage crops are either finished, 
or are wilting during the dry and hot 
summer days. 

Sorghum is the summer pasture for 
the farmer, and where the latitude 
will permit of its growth no more 
profitable crop can be grown on the 
farm, than a few acres of sorghum, 
thriving as it does in most sections 
of Canada and the United States. 

At the present time it is finding 
great favor as a pasture crop for sheep 








“EARLY AMBER” SORGHUM. 





and swine, and is being used as a soil- 
ing crop for dairy cattle. 

The soil best suited to sorghum is 
the same as that adapted to raising 
corn. It is important that the soil 
should be thoroughly pulverized be- 
fore the crop is sown. The same meth- 
ods employed in fertilizing corn land 
are adapted to sorghum. Seed should 
not be sown until the weather has be- 
come warm; the middle of May or the 
first of June are dates suited for the 
central and northern states, and 
earlier planting should be done if 
grown in the south. 

The crop is usually sown just after 
corn planting. Sorghum is often sown 
broadcast to provide soiling food and 
winter forage, although we have at- 
tained the best results with drilled 
sowing. Use a grain drill, letting all 
the tubes plant seed. However, where 
the summer seasons are pretty sure to 
be dry, use every other drill. Sow 
three pecks of seed to the acre where 
the drill is employed, and from one 
to one and a half bushels per acre 
when broadcasted. Seed should be 
covered from one and a half to two 
inches. 

Drilled or broadcasted sorghum 
should be harrowed just as the sor- 
ghum is beginning to sprout. The har- 
row should be a light one and the 








teeth as far apart as possible with an 
upward slant, the object being to stir 
the ground slightly and destroy weeds. 
Serghum is often planted in rows so 
as to admit of cultivation, in which 
case less seed is required, and the 
cultivation practiced ia raising corn 
can be carried out in cultivating the 
sorghum. Where sorghum is cut for 
forage, it should be done before seed 
matures. 

The two varieties that are universal- 
ly sown, are the Early Amber and the 
Early Orange. 

We trust that many of our readers 
who have not had experience with 
sorghum as yet, will plan to plant one 
or two acres and determine its value 
as a summer forage for stock. We be- 
lieve that if it is given a fair trial, 
it will form one of the regular yearly 
crops on the farm. 

7 7 * * - 
KAFIR CORN. 


Kafir corn is a native of South Af- 
rica and was introduced into the Unit- 
ed States about ten years ago. 
Like sorghum it has an upright habit 
of growth, but does not grow to as 
great a height as either sorghum or 
corn. It is classed as a non-saccharine 
sorghum, and is chiefly grown for its 
seed and the forage it furnishes from 
its stalks and leaves. 

The name Kafir comes from the 
name of a tribe of natives of South 
Africa, whose country is known by 
the name of Kafir. 

The varieties most largeiy grown, 
are the White and Rea. The time to 
plant this crop varies in different parts 
of the country. It comes properly, 
however, just after corn planting, but 
should be planted early enough to 
give plenty of time to ripen before 
frost. 

Kafir corn will grow very nearly 
within the same climatic limits as In- 
dian corn, but requires a slightly 
warmer climate for its best growth. 





The soil that will produce a crop of 
corn will grow excellent crops of Kafir 
corn, and it responds well on poor 
land and under conditions which 
would not produce good crops of corn. 





A good firm, fine seed bed consti- 


tutes the ideal preparation of land for 
the sowing of this crop. An import- 
ant feature in the preparation of the 
seed bed, is to compact the soil as 
soon as plowed, so as to hold the 
moisture near the surface. For hay or 
fodder, Kafir corn should be planted 
close, and the largest yield may be 
secured by broadcasting, or putting in 
the crop with a wheat drill. Set to 
sow one and a half bushels of seed 
per acre. 

Where grain is desired, the seed 
should be planted in rows so as to 
admit of cultivation. Place the rows 
from three to three and a half feet 
apart and the seed from four to eight 
inches apart in the row. This will 
require about ten to twelve pounds of 
seed per acre. Any drill or drill 
planter may be used that is adapted 
to small seed and that will drop the 
seed at a proper distance. If a grain 
drill is employed, holes may be 
stopped so as to make the rows the 
proper distance apart. We have sown 
many acres of Kafir corn by stopping 
up all holes with a pasteboard, except 
those that we wanted to sow seed. 

In harvesting the crop, it is best to 
cut the stalk and all and leave it in 
the shock until dry. A corn binder 
can be used to an advantage in cut- 
ting the crop. When cut for hay or 
fodder alone, it should be cut when 
most of the seed or heads are in the 
milk or early-dough stage. The seed 
should not be gathered until it is 
thoroughly ripe. 

The growing of Kafir corn has come 
into great prominence, especially in 
the southwest, and its value as a 
feed, both as a forage and grain food, 
has long been recognized. 

- - ” * * 


OUR EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


The value of our experiment sta- 
tions, taken as a whole, has long 
been recognized by our best farmers, 
and the continual study of various 
agricultural subjects from time to 
time by these stations, has not only 
made them moving factors in advanc- 
ing new ideas in farm work, but in 
adding to, and improving old meth- 
ods that had much merit in them. 

Over a thousand trained men are 
engaged in this work. Men who are 
scientific and practical, constitute the 
staff which controls our agricultural 
stations. They come largely from our 
best agricultural colleges and _ train- 
ing schools. 

The federal government pays near- 
ly a million dolars for the mainten- 
ance of these stations, and in addi- 
tion, many of them receive state aid. 

There are at present 56 Experiment 
stations, embracing all the states and 
territories of the United States, ex- 
tending to Hawaii and Alaska, with 
special studies and _ investigations 
being conducted in Porto Rico and the 
Philippine Islands. 

The work in the various depart- 
ments of the stations is carefully sys- 
tematized each year and comes un- 
der the general supervision of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Through bulletins, presses and 
farmers’ institutes, the work is car- 
ried to the farmer, and he should not 
fail to profit much by the results of 
the labor of their state station. 

Every reader of Successful Farming 
should be on the bulletin list of his or 
her state station, and should_write to 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture for farmers’ bulletins, and in 
this manner keep posted upon the ad- 
vancement that is being made in the 
agricultural world. 
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The farmers of the country are requested 
to contribute to this Department . a 
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He who tersly says his say, 
Then goes promptly on his way, 
May live to see another day 
For business. 
* > . * .*s 


The more grain we can profitably 
feed our animals, the better we feed 
the farm, and the better we feed the 
farm, the better the farm feeds us. 


In using cotton seed meal for fer- 
tilizing potato land, apply it with a 
drill, or broadcast it before the crop 
is planted. 
in direct contact with the meal. 

* . 7 * 7 


Unless manure is under shelter, the 
sooner it is spread on the fields the 
better. There is much waste of un- 
sheltered manure, caused by rains and 
the action of heat and cold, and the 
strength of it, must be exhausted. The 
use of it for future crops would prove 
far better, than to have it lie on the 
ground to be washed away by rains. 

‘* + * . 7 


GOCD FARMING. 
meee) HE) OTHER DAY we asked 
an old farmer triend of 
ours—a man who has lived 
on a farm all his life, and 
made a_ success of his 
farm work-—to tell us what 
he thought were the three 
things that constituted good farming 
There was no hesitation in his rep)’ 
He said: “Feed the land before it 13 
hungry; rest it before it is weary by 
rotation; keep the weeds down so that 
the land does not become foul.” 

The answer seems to us to be prac- 
tical, and in a very great measure, 
lies at the root of the whole quest- 
ion of good farming. Sustain 
fertility by keeping up the productivc- 
ness of the land: enforce the proper 
rotation; and by thorough cultivation 
keep down the weeds. 

This is the season of the year when 
the principles of good farming should 
be inculeated into the plan for the 
year’s campaign. Look to it that the 
soil is not depleted of its fertility. 
Don’t think that a ton of fertilizer or 
or a few loads of barnyard manure 
will cover a number of acres, and then 
trust to the soil ana chance to mak2 
a complete growth of the crop. 

On worn-out land, or on light, sandy 
soil, muci: attention should be givea 
to supplying abundance of plant foo, 
in order to keep the land from being 
overworked. The farmer whose farm 
is made up largely of virgin soil, 
should not forget that repeated crop- 
ping, without returning fertility, is 
like drawing bank checks on a depos- 
it, without renewing the deposit from 
time to time. 

Weeds, while a bane to many a 
farmer, have a use in stimulating the 
cultivating of the crop in killing the 
weeds, and a dual work is accomplish- 
ed by stirring the coil and producing 
a dust mulch, the value of which is 
no longer questioned by intelligent 
farmers. 

By sustaining proper fertility, car- 
rying out a good rotation, and contin- 
val cultivation, good farming becomes 
a possibility with all. It is just ao 
easy to form good habits in our farm | 
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work, as bad ones. That little word 
“habit” makes lots of trouble unless 
it is developed along the right lines. 
it has been truthfuly said, that “habit 
is a good servant, or a tyrannical mas- 
ter.” Let us then become imbued 
with the idea of doing all in our pow- 
er to make the farm more productive 


as the years go by. Better crops, 
| better profits, should be the watch- 
| words. 


* * * * * 


FEEDING THE PLANTS. 

From now on many readers of Suc- 
cessful Farming will be applying 
large quantities of fertilizers to their 
| soils, either in the form of farm ma- 
|nures or commercial fertilizers. In 
order to practice true economy it is 
important to see that this feeding of 
the plants is done as near. right as 


may be done at a profit where soluble 
plant food is used and especially on 
light soils. 

Fertilizers should be evenly dis- 
tributed, keeping the ‘soluble forms 
near the surface. There is a tendency 
for these soluble forms to go down. 
ward by .percolation through the soil, 
and it is best to place the food ma- 
terials near the surface. Where a fer 
tilizer contains a large percentage of 
nitrogen, it is often best to apply the 
fertilizer at intervals through the 
season. The best results are seen 
where this practice is enforced on 
soils of a sandy character. If the 
soil is retentive, applying this fertil- 
izer at the time of planting, good re 
sults may be obtained. The kind and 
amount of fertilizer to be applied will 
depend very largely upon the charac- 











“See thou bring not to field or stone, 


The fancies found 


Leave authors’ eyes 


own 


in books; 


, and fetch your 


To brave the landscape’s looks.” 
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possible, and we would emphasize the 
importance of balancing the ration in 
crop feeding. By this we mean the 
application of those plant foods only 
as meet the demands of the growing 
crop. 

Of the many elements that go to 
make up the food ration, the three 
most important are nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash, and in pur- 
chasing commercial fertilizers the 
cost of the fertilizer depends upon the 
percentage of these three ingredients 
found in the goods that the farmer is 
buying. 

If a field that is to be planted to a 
certain crop has all the essential cou- 
ditions for the production of a large 
crop present- except one, and let that 
be nitrogen, the ration may be bal- 
anced by the addition of this elemeni. 
Suppose we should apply larger quan- 
tities of phosphoric acid; it would not 
tend to help matters, as the soil re 
quires nitrogen to balance the food 
ration. 

As much care should be exercise 
in balancing the food rations of plants 
as in balancing the food rations of 
farm animals. This applies more es- 
pecially perhaps to those soils that 
require the adding of fertility 
from year to year, especially where 
where live stock is not produced 
on the farms, and _ but little farm 
manure is available.. 

Having balanced the ration it is a 
good plan to feed the plants fertility 
through the growing season. While 





the work may seem tedious, yet it 


ter and growth of the plant, and 
should be borne in mind in the appli- 
cation of commercial fertilizers. There 
are special brands of fertilizers that 
are suited for certain crops, and vre 
brand is not suited for all. It may be 
necessary to apply lime to some soils, 
in order to get best results. This 
practice is quite generally followed 
where the soils are heavy or show an 
acid reaction. 

In the economic use of commercial 


fertilizer, the farmer may be bene 
fited ‘by observing the following 
points: 


Employ the balanced ration for the 
treatment of all crops; become famil 
iar with the demands of the crop for 
plant food; there should not only be 
abundance of plant food in the soil, 
but in such a condition that it can be 
utilized by the plants. High grade 
brands purchased from reliable firms, 
as a rule, give best results. Use ali 
the home manure available and sup 
plement with commercial fertilizers; 
and finally bear in mind that it 1s 
much easier to keep up the fertility 
of the soil, than to build it up after 
it has once been neglected. 

tf x * * om 
TWO KINDS OF FARMERS. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
By F. M. Hicks, Tipton, Ia.- 

There are several kinds of tarm- 
ers—those who plan and push their 
work and enjoy it, those who push 
their work without an intelligent plan, 
and fume and fret, and those who 
have the happy and phlegmatic knack 
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_of letting their work push them. And 


then there are still a few who will 
not even permit themselves to be 
pushed. 

The kind of farming done fairly il- 
lustrates the kind of farmer. There is 
no salvation for the man who is too 
lazy to farm; and there is little hope 
for the farmer who is so deficient in 
planning capacity as to let his work 
push him. To be sure, there are times 
when the season seems to be against 
the intelligent, pushing farmer; but 
ordinarily executive ability will tell 
against any form of obstacle. Many 
a farmer works too hard with his 
hands and far too little with his 
head. You have known hundreds of 
such. They stick to their farms and 
old and antiquated methods. They do 
not know why some of their neighbors 
are up-to-date and thrifty. They do 
not see the need of. improvement in 
culture and in stock. They are stran- 


The long, hot summer days shrivel 
the crops on the hillside, and many of 
them are not even harvested. The un- 
| manured land does little better; but 
| One way and another, a bit here and 
|there and a bit over yonder, and he 
manages to get enough to carry his 
family and stock through the winter. 

He keeps no account, and does not 
know how much farming costs him, 
but has a general idea that he is a 
shrewd buyer and an economical mau- 
ager. His main crop seeds are usually 
purchased at the cheapest places, and 
he has an insatiable desire to invest 
in the novelties alluringly set forth 
in each season’s catalogues. He does 
| not believe in the agricultural papers, 
| written, as he says, by city men, and 
| his theories of farming are the time- 
|narrowed ones handed down by his 
|ancestors. His manure may general- 
| ly be seen in long, straggling piles 
| outside the stable door where he has 








| bushels per acre—yet our soil is capa- 

ble of as royal yields of crops as that 
of France when as thoroughly tilled 
and as generously fertilized. 

Whoever has investigated farming 
in Normandy appreciates the genuine 
blessings of intensive farming; and 
when compared with our two wasteful 
methods, must sadly anticipate the 
evils of successful American farming. 
We must better till more acres: we 
must remove brush, weeds and bram- 
bles from our half tilled and half fer- 
tilized farms. If it is a fact that New 
England farms do not pay, it is also 
true that those of the west pay far less 
than they should, and that their fertil- 
ity is perpetually waning year by 
year. 

What is the hopeful initiative of 
successful farming? Evidently to clear 
up the grass, destroying brush, weeds 
and brambles, and to fertilize the soil 
in doing it. This can be done econ- 


gers to good agricultural journalism| thrown it, and where it will be washed omically in only one way, and the sure 


and experimental station work. 
simply drive on, gaining as little for 


their physical effort as they annually| tools are usually scattered indiscrim-| but cannot for all time. 


learn. 


But heaven pity the farmer who 
frets. Fretting betrays a want of con- 
fidence in his own intelligence; it 
questions the power of the arm upon 
which the reason relies. Moreover 
it poisons the man himself and ren- 
ders him unfit for association with his 
kind. He blights the happiness of his 
own family and even breaks his rela- 
tions with his dumb brutes. Happy 
is the farmer whose knowledge is 
wide, whose confidence in his ability 
to execute the mandate of reason is 
equal to any emergency, and whose 
patience never forsakes him. Not only 
his children, but also his neighbors, 
will rise up and call him blessed. 


* * * a ok 
LEAKAGES. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
By Frank H. Sweet, Waynesboro, Va. 
Most farmers plant too much. If 


they would use their manure oii one- 
half, or even one-third, of their culti- 


vated land, it would concentrate labor | 


}and rains, and his wagons and farm 


inately about the yard, subject to what 
soever weather may descend upon 
them. 


They | and weakened by the winter snow:/ factor is the Angora goat. 


Ridicule 
may stay the improvement for a time, 
If the drown- 


ing man clutches at straws, the starv- 


‘ing farmer, while in his senses, will 
'seek aid, even from the too much 


| And yet the unmethodical farmer's | despised goat. 


‘ient to market. 
| trate his work, and watch the leakages 
'as zealously as he does the outgo and 
the income; if he would buy good 


|farm may be a good one and conven- | 
If he would concen- | farmers overcome prejudice, and learn 





When our thoughtful and intelligent 


the valuable services the Angora 
goat can render, they will prize the 
service. It is not claimed that the 


seeds, and only plant such land as he| Angora goat shall be the only factor 


‘could perfectly fertilize he would have | jin successful farming, but that he shall 
‘much less cause for dissatisfaction | be the initiative aid, which will en- 


|The saving in seeds and work in itseif| large the hopefulness and helpfulness 


| would be a good profit; and if he would 
| follow this up with a keen examination 
|of the other leakages, the tide of pro- 





| improve, grow and prosper. 


of the means by which grass, grain, 
the dairy and the meat industries shall 
It is not 


| fit and loss would soon flow in another | true that the Angora lives on bram- 


| direction. 
ecoromically, and only be _ satisfied 
| with such results as come from thoro- 


lugh preparation, is as good a motto 


| 


|for farmers as for others. 
| ees ¢ 6 


We receive Successful Farming and 


highly apreciate its value.—Sylvester 
| Palmer, Cadiz, Ohio. 


* * * * * 


and do away with many of the evils | AGRICULTURAL EVOLUTION, OR 


which now beset them. 
When spring comes every farmer 


NATURAL TRANSMUTATION. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 


has an impulse to plant and plant, and| By Dr. A. S. Heath, M. D., New York, 


the unmethodical one hurries from one | 


N. Y 


field to another in order to get as| Across the brushland dark and drear, 


much land under cultivation as possi- 
ble before the season goes by. 


manure is spread thinly as far as it| 
will go, and then he trusts to the nat-| 


ural strength of the soil to bring the 


The silver fleeced Angora passes; 


His| Where quickly spring the tender spear 


Of sweet and green and juicy grass- 


es 
food, 


The grasses yield raiment, 


rest of the crop to some sort of ma-| comfort, happiness and domestic and 


turity. 


After the arable land is used,| national wealth. 


It is upon the grass: 


patches of half an acre or so on rocky |es that our two grandest industries 


hillsides and 


cause he thinks they will prove very 


profitable, but because it is too bad to} . 
|are the same guarantee of internation- 


let them lie fallow. 


He has a dozen patches of corn, | al and perpetual peace. 


in some bottom lands | 


are brought under the plow, not be-| 
| above the possibility of foreign compe- 


yield the fast approaching amount of 
two billions of dollars annually, high 
tition. The grasses all are included— 


He who can 


and as many more of potatoes and tur-| estimate the value of peace—interna- 
nips; and is too hurried to outline and | tional peace—and can also foot up the 
leave paths from one patch to anoth-| sum total of the value of the grasses 
er. In order to reach his corn he is|in peace and plenty, is a benefactor of 


obliged 
corn. When the late spring rains 
Start the weeds he is more hurried and 
wamethodical than ever. Some of the 
Patches are hoed and some are not; 
and still all the time he is bemoanin 

his fate in not having more land. I 

he could have put in another field of 
potatoes, or corn, or something else, 
he thinks he would have been satis- 
fied. If his farming does not prosper 


itis always for the same reason; his 


to cross both potatoes and | 





farm is too small. 


his race. 
When it is well known that not half 


|of our acres are tilled, and that a con- 


siderable portion of the tillable land 
even does not yield half as much grass 
as it should, it is plain that poverty 
of soil and poverty of purse menace 
agricultural prosperity. In Normandy, 
intensive farming yields double or 
triple the crops our fast depleting 
richness of soil produces. 
French yield of wheat—40 bushels of 
wheat per acre—to our 20, lv and 5 


Buy the best and use it/ bles alone, but it is true that by his 


| initiative he causes more grass to 





Cortrast | 


grow than he consumes, and that the 
surplus grasses should feed all of 
our domestic animals. Exportation of 
domestic animals and their products 
are the large sources of our national 
wealth. 

It should be remembered that our 
eattle are seriously afflicted with tu- 
berculosis; and it should also be 
known that the Angora is probably 
immune from that animal and human 
scourge. It should also be known that 
the Angora is not immune from tacosis 
—infectious anoemid—but that prob- 
ably all of the rest of our domestic 
animals are not liable to become in- 
fected by this fatal malady of goats. 
Therefore, in purchasing Angoras, al- 
ways take a reliable guarantee that 
they are not infected, in fact, it is the 
only safe method in the purchase of 
live stock, to get a guarantee of 
sound health. 

There is another wise precaution 
against purchasing cheap stock, for 
the best are the cheapest, and that 
the cheap may be cheap for a cause. 
Though relatively the larger the ani- 
mals of the flock or herds of the sev- 
sral breeds—though they may not be 
of the most beautiful—are doubtless 
the most healthy and most profitable. 


* _ ae * * 


“Suecessful Farming is the best and 
cheapest monthly journal I have 
taken. We are getting a_world of in- 
formation from it.”—Jennie C. Fletch- 
er, Katy, Tex. 

* 7 + - 

As a rule reasonable early shearing 
is best for the sheep, but if sheared 
early they must be protected should 
a sudden change to cold weather 
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TWO PICTURES. 


(Written for Successful Farming.) 
(By Mrs. 8. E. Kennedy, Moosup Val- 
ley, R. L.) 

The unsuccessful farmer is one who 
begins by going in debt for his place. 
He has enough perhaps to make part 
payment, and believing that the future 
advantage warrants him in taking the 
risk, he reserves a few dollars for pres- 
ent expenses, pays down what he has 
and gives a mortgage on the place for 
what he lacks. His tools, stock, seed 
and so forth, cost a little more than he 
had expected, living is high, conse 
quently at the end of the year he is 
not just where he had hoped to be, 
but with as good a crop next year he 
hopes to come out all right. 


The next year proves, perhaps, to 
be exceptionally wet or dry; crops are 
not so good as the last, and at the end 
of the second year he finds himself 
even more in debt than the year be- 
fore. 

Although somewhat discouraged, he 
is brave and goes to work again with 
a will. He had not expected that ev- 
erything would be just as he wanted 
it. -Things had never been that way 
in the business. There are “outs” in 
all kinds of business, he is sure. 

The third year he does better. The 
season is more favorable; they have 
learned to work to better advantage, 
and although they are still laboring 
beyond their strength, they have now 
become a part of the community in 
which they live; they are one with 
its interests, and consequently begin 
to get some of the benefits of rural 
life. At the end of the third year, 
they find themselves able to pay a 
small amount besides the interest. !f 
there are any joys connnected with 
debts, it is that of being able to make 
a payment. The air is clearer upon 
that day, the sun shines brighter, all 
nature seems to rejoice with the fori- 
unate individual, and he goes about 
his work with a lighter step. 

There is no denying the fact, that 
overwork, long continued, breaks down 
the health. During the extreme heat 
of the following summer, the wife be- 
came a prey to that dread foe of the 
farmer’s wife nervous _ prostration. 
They really have not the means to hire 
help, either indoors or out, zo the bur- 
den of care for the sick is added to his 
former labor, to say nothing of the 
inconvenience of ill-prepared and la- 
boriously cooked meals. There are no 
payments made this year. Health, 
once lost, is hard to regain. 

Years pass, but the wife is never 
able to take her place again as an 
equal in the work. Being by nature 
stronger, he still keeps going, aging 
rapidly, of course, growing steadily 
more discouraged and fretful, but nev- 
er giving up, living in the daily exer- 
cice of a degree of bravery 
than is often found upon the battle 
field. 

Shall we draw a more cheerful pic- 
ture? A young man and his wife have 
decided to buy a place and go to farm- 
ing. They have, by strict economy tu 
former years, laid by enough to war- 
rant them in purchasing a few acres, 


greater 


with the necessary tools, stock, seed, | 


and so forth, besides having a comfort- 


able living ensured for the coming | 


year. Free from all anxiety, enjoying 
the novelty of both work and surround- 
ings, they enter upon their new life in 
something of the spirit with which 
two children choose a building site, 


erect a play-house, and commence 
housekeeping. Such care-free work is 
| good for both body and mind, and our 
young friends are at the start upon the 
road to sucess. 

Circumstances proved more favor- 
able even than they had hoped. By 
the middle of summer they find that 
the vegetable garden yields them ful- 
ly half of their living, and being of 
simple tastes, they eat and are merry. 
For them, the birds sing, the sun 
shines, the earth smiles; work days 
are holidays, and the Sabbaths, a de- 
light. 

At the end of the first year they find 
that they are indeed in luck, if one 
may use so meaningless a term. That 
which they had lain aside for the 
year’s living is but half gone, and to 
this they add a little received from 
that which they have _ able to 
spare from the produce of garden and 
field. 

The next year they were unfortunate 
in the matter of crops, as was their 
neighbors of the big farm, with this 


TWO MODERN FARM CONVENI- 
ENCES. 

(Continued from front page.) 
with distance, and bringing the voices 
of. men and women and the young peo- 
ple of the neighborhood farms, near 
and remote, to the ear in familiar and 
pleasant converse, by which much 
lonesomeness and dreary hours are 
passed most pleasantly. 

Every farmer should have a tele 
phone in his house. It not only en- 
courages the social life, but it brings 
the doctor within easy summons. The 
merchant is always at hand; it saves 
many a long journey and gives profit: 
able service to many hours that other- 
wise would be lost. It is not only of 
value as a social medium, but is a 
profitable investmeent, it keeps the 
farmer in touch with the outside 
world, and is an accessory to the 
Rural Service, in . giving the 
lfarmer an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the market reports 
and daily doings of the near-by or far- 
away city. 














FEEDING ON A COVER CROP. 





difference, however, that although at 
the end of the second year they had 
no surplus funds, they, at least, had no 
debt, and began the third year in good 
health and spirits. Having had no 
temptation to overwork they had re- 
tained both, and were now in as good 
condition to work as at the beginning. 

To be sure, they have not made 
much show as their neighbors, but 
their few acres are their own, and no 
fear of foreclosure imprisons the at- 
mosphere of sweet content in which 
they live. There must beseasons more 
trying than others, but there are none 
in which all crops fail, and if one 
stands even with the world he has no 
cause for alarm. I know that many 
will not agree with me in this, as it 
seems to be the way of the world to 
do business on paper, but whatever 
others may do, whatever may be right 
'in the business world, I beseech the 
farmers to keep out of debt. 


Of the world’s rainfall, taree 
| fourths, it is estimated, is supplied by 
vapor from t*2 Pacific and Indian oce- 
| ans. 








Thousands of telephones have found 
their way into the farmers’ homes 
during the past year, and the plans 
for the coming season show that un- 
doubtedly a much greater impetus will 
be given to this valuable service to the 
farmers. We would urge all farming 
sections, where there is a possibility 
of the telephone passing through the 
neighborhood, to give it all the en 
couragement possible. Invest in the 
enterprise, if necessary, in order to 
carry the project through. The cost 
will be slight, and the returns will be 
many. 

aa +. * . J 

“Il cannot speak too highly of your 
paper. It contains clean common 
sense. It ought to be in every farm 
ers’ home that pretends to farm at 
all. I would not do without it at 
twice fifty cents, and haye never seen 
but one copy of it.”—J. Wideman. 
Hillgrove, O. 

* * s 


Even though you know more that / 
your neighbors, do not tell them. They 
are sure to find it out. 
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When horses are not thrifty it may 
be due to sameness of diet. 

. * * . +. 

If an animal gets out of condition, 
appears to run down and does not 
relish its food, a little flaxseed boiled 
in oats and fed two quarts at a time 
for a few days, will soon give him a 
good appetite. 

~ - o Sal 

A pig’s tail is said to indicate uner- 
ringly the condition of the animal. 
If it hangs loose it shows that the pig 
is not well and that its food should 
be changed; if it is coiled tightly, the 
pig is healthy and happy. 

* © * = * 

One advantage in keeping sheep on 
the farm is, that wherever they are 
kept the fatm presents a neater and 
cleaner appearance. Sheep rightly 
managed can be made to aid the 
farmer matefially in ridding the land 
of noxious weeds. . 
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THE AMERICAN HOG.—A 


_bandry which, if conducted with a 
‘reasonable degree of common sense, 
and perseveringly continued one year 
with another, will do better by its fol- 
lower and more successfully keep the 
wolf from the door and the sheriff 


‘/from calling, than the breeding, rais- 


ing and feeding of swine. 
o sd . > + 


No domestic animal on the farm 
requires closer attention than swine, 
and none will pay for your time so 
well. If you do not like the business, 
and are not disposed to give it your 
close personal attention, if you are 
in the business—quit it, and turn your 
attention to something you do like. 
Sell every hog you have, and swear 
off on raising hogs, for failure awaits 
you only a little way ahead. 

a 7 * = * 


THE EVER USEFUL HOG. 


It is now predicted that hogs will 
soon gotoeight cents. The hog has cer- 
tainly got his innings. He is the best 
paying investment in the country at 
present, and has behaved himself ad- 
mirably for a year or two. Heretofore 
he has sickened and died of worms. 
cholera and swine plague to such an 
extravagant extent, that the farmer 








hog will go back on you. He will 
simply get sick, and stubbornly die 
if you confine him to corn and a tough 
grass ration. And I shouldn’t blame 
him. He has a right to register a 
righteous “kick” against an aggra- 
vated system of dietetic abuse. Give 
him corn and plenty of rape and he 
will laugh and grow fat, and tip the 
scales at weights that will give you 
a “spasm of delight” when you get 
ready to sell him. “Catch on?” 


Tipton, Iowa. 
F. M. HICKS. 


THE VALUE OF SHEEP. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
By T. Celestine Cummings, Auburn, 
Wis. 

What a beautiful pastoral scene is 
a flock of sheep on the hillside green! 
And I know of nothing of more prac- 
tical value of usefulness on a farm, 
than these same picturesque sheep. 
We have eighty acres of land only a 
few miles from town, but most of it is 
still in its wild state, thickly covered 
with scrub oak and brush, not avail- 

able for agricultural purposes. 

How to clear the land in the cheap- 
est way is a problem to us. We bought 


Mortgage Lifter, the Live Stock Standby of the Farmer. 





The usefulness and value of a horse 
depends upon his early training. He 
should be handled and taught when a 
colt. This will develop his intelli- 
gence from the start and very much 
increase his subsequent usefulness. A 
good dispositioned horse is one that 
is healthy. 

t . - ~ ~ 

Those who buy steers-to fatten on 
the surplus corn will gain more by 
feeding a variety of food, instead of 
depending on co ly. The secret 
of success is to pronjote-digestion, and. 
as corn is too conceytrated it will soon 
injure the animals if given to them as 
an exclusive diet. 

* + . . * 

Experience and observation will 
convince anyone that there is no 
branch of farming or live stock hus 


got well night disgusted with him.a dozen ewe lambs a year old early 


Tow long he will remain—‘“good In- 
jun”—no one knows. At present he 
2ats his immature corn with many a 
promissory grunt, and has the value 
of a genuine gold brick. 

Whether hog raisers will overdo the 
thing or not remains to be disclosed 
later on. At any rate an effort will 
be made to raise a bumper crop this 
year. If our great prosperity con- 
tinues—and I see no reason to believe 
that it won’t—and foreign demand for 
hog products undergoes no diminu- 
tion, then the hog is certainly “good 
money.” So everybody reasons and 
acts—soundly. Hurrah for the hog! 

Now, brother farmer, if you are go 
ing to put in your “best licks” for 
bumper hogs, don’t forget rape. If you 
do, the chances are ten to one that the 








last fall, fenced in ten acres of this 
land, and immediately on their arriv- 
al, set the sheep to work cleaning up 
the brush. By this fall it will be ready 
for stump pulling, then the brush will 
be gathered and burned, and the land 
will be ready to plow and will be sown 
to winter oats or other grain. 

The lambs were fine specimens, 
costing us $24.00. During the winter 
we fed them on some oats and cheap 
hay run through a chopper, with an 
occasional feed of carrots or turnips. 
At the sheep shearing period in June 
they yielded eighty-four pounds of 
wool which, at the present market 
prices—fifteen cents—is worth $12.60, 
or more than fifty per cent of their 


original cost. 
The sheep themselves were larger, 
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and each one worth a dollar more. TO SUCCESSFUL FARMING. In selecting a horse to breed your 
The manure from them would be Say, your paper—‘“konor bright” mare to, know that he is of a hardy 
about the value of the labor required Is all right; constitution and free from such faults 
for attending them through the win- Will just state as may be transmitted, as  spavin, 
ter. It’s up-to-date; curb, heaves, or rig od “yy enw 
s fs 5 i It’s sure in line, Never breed to a horse that will not 
Fh Birny pong ee aan == Printing paper, cuts—all fine; work, or is unmanageable, for insu- 
ful. We are getting our land cleared To Farmers you give honest advice, bordination is as easily transmitted 
“dirt cheap.” Sheep are so interrst- To ladies, bless ‘em, you're nice; | as any other fault. See also that he 
ing, and repay your loving care so !t’s one thing they need, is free from all bad habits, as biting, 
quickly that I wonder every far..er It’s good to read; kicking, cribbing, etc. It should be 
does not at least give them a trial. Why, it’s charming, | remembered that it costs the same to 
Do it, they will bring you wealth. What? Successful Farming. bring the foals to weaning time, yet 
MOP: ‘ » : —Robert C. Harver. the difference in their market value is 
in ancient times, , the sheep’s foot Plattsburg, Mo. very much more than the difference in 
was synonymous with wealth and eee 8 8 the service fee of the good and the 
prosperity. The fleece was golden, as scrub horse. 
well as the foot of its bearer. SHEEP NOTES. Every careful feeder knows that 


Shearing time Is here Now is the , ‘ : . 
> “itis ¢ 2 : “ier! there is wonderful difference in the 
The British farmers call the sheep time to dip your sheep; it is poor sooding See - pester Bayo 


the “rent payer” and their agricultur- policy to raise ticks these days. A tnoir capacity for taking on fat and 
al methods and systems are based on dip can be made as foliows: desh hee . a te idly” When tate. 
the keeping of sheep. We envy these! ‘Suiphur 10 Ibs, lime 20 Ibs., dis-|/°" o° paving enimels of any kind to 
posges Ter ing erepe—twe = canes solve in 60 gallons of water. To in- ~y pln ike meat, this » Hae be 
times as large as ours—but we never cure thorough work, dip a second lg ge Agee co Pomel proneage ns 
think that the, sheep is the reason for time in ten days or two weeks; have | \°P bso ro ~ ote a eels aa 
this. | But these sheep are Kept for the water quite warm, as the warmth flesh readily oue be mecnmaae as 
the purpose of enriching the soil for napies the material to penetrate the oo a I i. = cane anmeiins 
the growth of these big crops. oily wool better and makes the para-| able para the Rt Aan of stock 
Every tarmer should have his flock sites more active, and proves more | raising or AeA. lies in a wise selec- 
of sheep, and as many as he thinks efficient. | tion . the poe 2 So Ae she aon a 
he has pasture sufficient to keep, Most Remember sheep like dry land and | cared ioe ik temenaier alte ae i an 
every farmer has some rough pasture wet and marshy pasture is very bad considerable more for well Ane | 
land on his place that he cannot make for them. Don’t allow your lambs to cain comeenia tult enimeie pan 
any profitable use of. Sheep will get become stunted. A stunted lamb is odie ti i. te took 
their living from the most unpromis- a disgrace to its owner and a very un-| . —— = - , . 
ing pasture ground. Where the land marketable product. Don’t iet your) *°T@¥?Y SCrubs. 
is hilly, rocky and poor roil general- sheep know what want is. A good i ' : 
ly, the sheep will thrive; it seems to shepherd is one who is a generous | While it is not especially desirable 
be their natural feeding ground. A feeder and one who loves his flock.|® have the sows overly fat, yet they 
horse or any other animal would| No matter how good the pasture, a| Should be kept in the very best condi- 
starve on such fare. The winter is light grain ration will add that bloom | tion; and when suckling a litter of 
the only time they need much care| which adds value to your yearling, Pigs, care should be taken to supply 
and feeding. sheep. \them with good nourishing food. A 
I have mentioned hvw the wool’ No breeder of sheep or any kind of | SOW cannot reasonably be expected to 
counts up into “pounds and pence,” stock can afford one dissatisfied cus-| furnish a liberal supply of miik to her 
but what of the mutton? This meat| tomer. If you wish to give a custo-| Pigs unless liberally supplied with 
is the most nutritious of all flesh food. mer entire satisfaction, don’t ever |food. Young pigs should commence to 
Of course there are different kinds of describe your stock. |Srow as soon as they commence to 


mutton. City people depending on the H. J. B. | nurse, and as they are too young to 
butchers in town are often supplied ** * * # Season gnc a 
with tough leathery stuff which dis- LIVE STOCK NOTES. ling the pigs, and this i: te subject 


gusts them. Juicy, tender mutton is : 
more nutritious roll fish, of the same In the end nothing pays so well as/| them to an injury that no after treat- 


amount each: mutton wil: contain the | thoroughness in all of the details of;ment will entirely overcome. But 

most nourishment. The meat some- 4mm management. The crops must/to do her best at milk production, the 

times pays better than wool; it is juste Well put in, and in good season and | quality of the food must be milk pro- 

as the market fluctuates. be well cultivated, if the best harvest | ducing as well as liberal in quantity. 

is expected. The stock kept must be! There is no danger of feeding too 

well bred and well cared for, if they | much, so long as no food is left in the 

are to make the best animals and re-| troughs after she is through eating. 

turn the best profit. It is only by) ee e@¢s 

looking closely after every detail that; _ 

_ he can steef his course according- +1. farm work can be made to pay| ° HOW TO Olt A HARNESS. 

y- best. | If the leather is dirty it should be 
Not many : ears ago wool was the satis | washed with castile soap and hung up 


chief considejation, and mutton only — _| to dry. Before entirely dry the har- 
a side issue Naturally this made a After obtaining good colts by prop 


: ‘ _~_|ness is ready to be oiled. Take a 
change in the character of the sheep. erly mating the parents, it is very im | sheet-iron washing tub and fill two 
The medium sized breed were in gen- 


portant to fully develop them. There! : : 
, ; h ~atagh Paes ! |or three inches deep with good ma- 
eral favor, and this is due to the fact ‘8, 2° time in their lives in which they) ghine oil, using the best oil that is 
that they give the most in return for 


will be the better for neglect and bad | s1: , 

; ey, recommended for oiling binders and 
a certain amount of food. They have treatment. Sound nutritious food and 

less fat than the large breeds, and 


: ; /mowers. Dip all the parts of the har- 
rae acer should amaze, be, within| ness go as to cover well with oll giv 
their meat is better moulded. : 
In selling sheep for mutton the fat plenty of exercise * cerder to main- 


- i es : ee ing the leather time enough to become 
tial, they should !'-ve in addition| .aturated with oil. Then hang the 

rarely brings the farmer in much re-| tain a good, h2althy + wth. 

turn. The butcher knows that con- 


pieces of harness over the tub to drip, 

;and when dripping ceases rub all 
sumers want good, lean meat—only | parts with a coarse cloth—fiannel is 
moderately mixed with !ayers of fat—! There is no good reason why a/|best. By using machine oil as above 
and when he sees an excessively fat|/arge sheep s‘iould not bear just as there will be no danger of the rats or 
sheep he is apt to discount the mutton. | dense, long and heavy fleece in pro- mice gnawing the harness. 


The medium sized breeds will, as a| Portion to its size as the smaller one. 
general rule, grow as fast as any/|/f there is any difference, the larger ~~ 


breed on a system of food, and along | Sheep in reslity should bear rather Ri 
with their tendency to make good |the heavier teece, as there is more 


duce a better grade of woel. | While it is true the larger sheep will 
|}eat more and a less number in many 

The kind every well posted man uses. Why 

not buy the latest and best? Old style 


| cases will need to be kept on the same 
Your paper is well named, for no| land, the increased size of the carcass/ machines are “notin it.” Our late ones are 
farmer can do_ successful farming|and weight of the fleece will make| great money earners. Address 

without it—Fred Martin, Cuba, Kan. | this up. Loomis Machine Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Of course the wise farmer always 
takes a farm journal of some kind, 
giving market quotations, prices, etc., 
keeping him posted well as to details, 
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The United States Department of 
Agriculture under the direction of 
Secretary Wilson are establishing a 
sugar experiment station at Wycross, 
Georgia, where it is proposed to 
handle fifty tons of cane daily. It 
is estimated that fifty gallons of mar- 
ketable syrup per ton of cane will be 
produced. The experiments carried 
on at this station will be of value to 
the south. 

7 * . . + 


STINKING SMUT IN WHEAT. 

The Colorado Experiment Station 
has just issued . Bulletin No. 79 on 
“Treatment of Stinking Smut in 
‘Wheat,” which contains some salient 
points on the extent of the injury in 

is country, the ‘method of treatment, 

gether with details of some experi- 
ments conducted by the station, and 
a discussion of the results. 

It 1s shown that the damage caused 
to the wheat industry, by smut in 
the Ufttiited States annually, amounts 
to many millions of dollars, but by 
treating the seed every year this loss 
may, in a large measure, be prevent- 
ed. Smut will not appear unless the 
spores are planted, except what oc- 
curs on the volunteer grain which is 
already in the field caused by exces- 
sive planting to wheat. There is great 
danger of spores being brought to the 
field in the seed wheat by the thresh- 
ingmachine, or carried by~the wind 
and. lodged on the grain. The only 
safe rule is to treat all seed every 
year. 

In the experiments at the station 
two methods of treatment were used. 
viz., soaking and_ sprinkling the 
grain. The solutions employed were 
copper sulphate, corrosive sublimate 
formula, potassium sulphide and 
slacked lime respectively. The grain 
that was sprinkled was spread on the 
floor and the solution sprinkled on. 
The grain was shoveled over and over 
until the kernels were wet, care be- 
ing taken that no more of the solu- 
tion was added than was required to 
wet every kernel. In the soaking 
method the grain was placed in a 
tube; then the solution was added un- 
til the grain was completely covered. 
The mixture was stirred so every ker- 
nel came in contact with the solu- 
tion, and all flooding kernels were re- 
moved. The grain was soaked for 
different lengths of time. 

The summary of the experiment 
shows that the sprinklinng method 
proved to be as effective as the soak- 
ing method. Sprinkling with copper 
sulphate is recommended to be the 
best remedy, the solution being one 
pound of copper sulphate to four gal- 
long of water. It was found to be 
the cheapest, the easiest to use, and 
gave as good results as any treat- 
ment tried. The grain should not be 


* treated very long before it is planted 


because it will start growing. After 
treatment it should be allowed free 
circulation of air so it will dry quickly. 
= - - — + 
SELECTING SEED CORN. 

The following trom bulletin No. 82, 
by Professor C. G. Hopkins of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, is of practical valye 
to all who would improve corn as a 
stock feed: 

The selection of seed ears for im- 


being carried on by the Experiment Stations € | 





proved chemical composition by me-| 
chanica] examination of the kernels is | 
not only of much assistance to the 
chemist in enabling him to reduce 
greatly the chemical work involved, | 
but it is of the greatest practical value | 
to the ordinary seed-corn grower who | 
is trying to improve his seed corn with | 
very limited service, if any, from the 
analytical chemist. 

Content Differ Greatly. 

The ear of corn is approximately | 
uniform throughout in the chemical 
composition of its kernels, but there is 
a wide variation in the chemical com- 
position of different ears even of the 
same variety of corn. The analysis 
of ten kernels each from four ears of 
corn showed that each ear had an in- 
dividuality as a whole, the difference 
in composition between different ears 
being much more marked than be- 
tween different kernels of the same 
ear. 

The uniformity of the individual ear 
makes it possible to estimate or to de- 
termine the composition of the corn 
by the examination or analysis of a 
few kernels. The remainder of the 
kernels on the ear may then be 
planted if desired. 

Principal Parts of Kernel. 
Aside from the hull 
rounds the kernel there 
principal parts in a grain of corn. 
1. The darker colored and rather | 
hard and horny layer lying next to) 
the hull, principally in the edges and 
toward the tip end of the kernel, 
where it is about one-eighth of an 

inch thick. 

2. The white, starchy appearing 
part occupying the crown end of the 
kernel, and usually almost immedi- 
ately surrounding or partially sur- 
rounding the germ. 

3. The germ itself, which occupies 
the central part of the kernel toward 
the tip end. 

These different parts of the corn 
kernel can be readily recognized by 
merely dissecting a single kernel with 
a pocket knife, while this is the only 
instrument needed by anybody in 
making a chemical selection of seed 
corn by mechanical examination. 

What the Kernel Contains. 

The horny layer, which usually con- 
stitutes about 65 per cent of the corn 
kernel, contains a large proportion of 
the total protein in the kernel. 

The white, starchy part constitutes 
about 20 per cent of the whole ker- 
nel and contains a small proportion 
of the total protein. 

The germ constitutes only about 10 
per cent of the corn kernel, but while 
it is rich in protein it also contains 
more than 85 per cent of the total oil 
content of the whole kernel, the re- 
mainder of the oil being distributed 
in all of the other parts. 

How to Select for Protein. 

As the horny layer and the germ 
contain a very large proportion of the 
total protein in the corn kernel, so 
it will be readily seen that by select- 
ing ears whose kernels contain more 
than the average proportion of germ 
and horny layer we are really select- 
ing ears which are above the aver- 
age in their protein content. The 
method is even more simple than this, 
because the white, starchy part is ap- 
proximately the complement of and 
varies inversely as the sum of the 
other constituents; and to pick out 
seed corn of high pretein content It 
is only necessary to select those ears 
which show a relatively small pro- 
portion of the white, starchy part sur- 





which sur-| 
are three| 





rounding the germ. 


Ears of corn are relatively high or 
low in their oil content, acording as 
their kernels have a larger or smaller 
proportion of germ. 

- We remove from the ear a few aver- 
age kernels, cut two or three of these 
kernels into cross sections and two or 
three other kernels into longitudinal 
sections, and examine these as they 
are cut, usually simply with the naked 
eye. It is not the absolute but pro- 
portioniwe size or quantity of germ or 
of white starch whicn serves as a 
guide in making these selections. 

* . * + os 


HORSE FEEDING EXPERIMENTS. 

Bulletin No. 125 of the Office of Ex- 
periment Stations, U. S. Departmenof 
Agriculture, on “A Digest of Recent 
Experiments on Horse Feeding” by C. 
F. Langworthy, Ph.D., is just at hand, 
and is a compilation of experimental 


work made with horses at the Agricul- ’ 


tural Experiment Stations of the Unit- 
ed States. Experiments are summar- 
ized which discuss the comparative 
value of the different feeding rations 
and special attention is given to some. 

Thirty-four per cent of the food con- 
sumed by a horse is shown to be con- 
verted into mechanical work; the re- 


|maining 66 per cent is used in sus 


taining the horse. Experiments show 
that 20 per cent of the energy con- 


/tained in a horse’s allowance of oats, 


is expended in chewing and digesting 
the grain. Ten per cent more may 
easily be consumed in fighting flies 
in the stall, and too low a tempera- 
ture in the stable may easily cause 


such a waste of energy as to require ~« 


two pounds or more of additional oats 
per day to compensate for the loss. 

It is found that the average horse 
produces in a minute enough energy 
to lift one pound 22,000 feet, or about 
four miles. In a working day of 
eight hours the animal, if the energy 
it evolves were applied in that way, 
would be able to raise a pound weight 
2,000 miles, or to put it in other 
words, it could lift a short ton one 
mile into the air. 

Eleven pounds of oats and ten 


pounds of hay make an ideal daily 
ration for a 1200 pound horse at mod- 


erate labor. Beans are most appro- 
priate for horses which are required 
to perform long continued, sudden or 
severe labor. This fact has been 
recognized in England. 

Data are summarized in the form of 
a table, which shows the nutrients and 
energy furnished per thousand pounds 
live weight by the rations fed to the 
American and foreign army horses, 
cab and bus horses, draft horses, etc. 

It is shown that the greatest of the 
Paris cab companies, it appears, have 
succeeded through experiments in 
scientific feeding in saving $200,000 
per annum, accomplished largely 


though not so rich as oats in making 
muscle and blood, yet is an admirable 
fuel for running the machinery of the 


horse. The Bulletin is a valuable one, — 


and should be im the hands of all pro- 
gressive farmers. 
_ a . a 
PACKING SILAGE. 
The Wisconsin Experiment. Station 
has been investigating the influence 


of packing corn in the silo so as to. 


avoid losses in making silage. Well 
matured corn was ensiled in bottles, 
and the results showed that the aver- 
age loss was nearly three times as 
large with a loose packing 28 with a 
close packing. In the bottles where 
the silage was packed closely, it came 
to a constant weight in eight or nine 


through the use of Indian corn which, 
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days, while the loosely packed bot- 
tles continued to lose weight for/ diameter, and of sufficient length. A 
twenty or thirty days. good tool may be made by using a 

The silos which entered into the ex: | spade handle shod with an iron point. 


periment of the previous year were) 
left undisturbed, and an analysis of | (>= ae 
| 


the gases obtained from the silage} 
was made in connection with these ex- 
periments. An excess of residual gas; A bar is attached about fifteen inches 
over what should be expected if only| from the point to enable the operator 
the residual nitrogen of the air origin- | to use his foot in pressing it into the 
ally in the silo was present, was found.) soil. The handle is sufficiently thick | 
my air = hs yo nay me Reno Lo —- ge tg —e 4 — 
was demonstrated by the development! one to drop the poison potato 
of a negative pressure in the bottles.| rectly into the burrow; the operator 
In one experiment silage exposed to| then passes to another place, leaving 
the air did not mold a loss in weight of! the hole open. No digging with a 
_ a A — gh ead spade, = + none ay + pe 
May o September . S|sary. It is best to insert the food as 
silage, although it appeared normal, | near as possible to the _ freshest 
was less acid than ordinary silage and| mounds of earth thrown up by the | 
had an abnormal taste. Forcing fresh| inimals. Two or three pieces of po-| 
air through a silo did not injure the|tato at that place are worth many | 
appearance of the —- oa scattered in other parts of the run-| 
ade it unpalatable. | , 
i" by pA £.. during the earlier | eS pcan ggg mod aa nd 
stagés of the ensiling process, carbon | not freshly made. Swine should not | 
dioxide is given off in large volumes. | be allowed to run in the fields for a/| 
Hydrogen is given off from normal | ‘ime after the poison has been put 


ment an inch or an inca and a half in 
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PRUNING PEACH TREES. 


The Missouri Experiment Station has 
just issued a bulletin on “Pruning 
Peach Trees,” covering seven years’ 
work in pruning peach trees. Of all 
the orchard trees, the peach stands in 


/greatest need of regular and severe 


pruning. 


The bulletin points out that the ob- 
ject in pruning is to keep the tree low, 
compact in form, with new wood as 
near the trunk of the tree as possible. 
Under normal conditions when peach 
trees have passed the winter safely 
and promise to produce a crop of fruit, 
they should: be pruned each winter by 
‘tutting back the main limbs so as to 
‘eave one-half to two-thirds of the new 
growth which contains the fruit buds. 
When the fruit buds have been winter 
killed, the main limbs may be cut 
hack more severely, thus securing 
more compact trees and avoiding the 
formation of long, straggling limbs. 


The amount of cutting back depends 
upon the extent to which the trees 
have been injured. If only the fruit 
buds have been killed and the wood 


clover silage in both the earlier and | out. 


later stages, and it is thought to be a| 
constituent of the earlier gases from | 


normal corn silage, being produced in| farm journal, and ought 
Nitrogen, other than| place in the home of every farmer.— 
that of the residual air, is likely to be| BR W. Bynum, Martin, Tenn. 


small quantities. 


proven to be a notable component of| 
the gases from normal silage at all) 
times. Weather vapor and _ several 
other volatile products escape with | 
the gases of normal silage at all times, 
but just how large the loss from these 
sources may be, it is not known. 

The more loosely the silage is pack- 
ed in the silo and the larger the vol- 
ume of untangled air, the greater will 
be the unavoidable losses. The more 
open and porous the silo walls are, 
the larger will be the volume of air 
drawn into the silage by suction and 
forced in by wind pressure and barom- 
etric changes. ‘The larger losses near 
the upper surface of the silage, and 
especially at the sides, are measur- 
ably increased by what may be known 
as silage breathing. The loss from 
this source would be reduced, and pos- 
sibly to a notable extent, by providing 
a metal cover under the roof which, 
when the silo is filled and the doors 
closed, would leave the silo nearly air 
tight. Sueh an arrangement would 
reduce the breathing and thus lessen 
the loss. 

* * + . > 
DESTROYING POCKET GOPHERS. 

A correspondent from Haverhill, 
Iowa, asks for information on a good 
and easy plan to rid his land of pocket 





| Station, the following excerpts are 
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Successful Farming is an all round 
to find a 
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THE DAIRY COW. 
From Bulletin No. 63 of the Illinois | 


taken, as they contain some excellent 
points for dairymen to remember and 
put intg practice: 

“This great difference in the effi- 
ciency of individual dairy cows shows 
the ruinous practice many of our dairy- 
men are following today, of buying 
springers and selling them as soon as 
they are dry, not only that, but when 
the cows are kept two or three years 
they are frequently fed so heavily that 
they are soon ruined and the heifer 
calves, even from the best cows, are 
seldom raised. This is, indeed, a ruin- 
ous practice for the dairy interests as 
the progeny from the best cows are 
not preserved and our future cows 
must be raised on dairy farms. Thev 
cannot for obvious reasons, be pro 
duced on the range, as can the steers 
sheep or horses. If we consider the 
great difference in efficiency of cows 
it is very evident that much better 
herds could be obtained than are found 
on most of our farms. Most of our 
dairymen are keeping too large herds 
and wasting a large amount of both 
feed and labor on poor | individual 


gophers. ‘sows. If many of them would keep 
The Kansas Experiment Station | alf the number of cows, but of bet- 
Manhattan, Kan.,for the past two years | -er quality, they would have both barn 
has been carrying on extensive e€X-|-9o9m and feed for calves, and heifers. 
periments along the line of economic | much less milking to do, and larger 
means for destroying pocket gophers. | net profits. 
having treated the same in Bulletin Dairymen say they cannot afford to 
No. 116, recently issued from that! teed calves the necessary milk to raise 
station, in which they recommend |them. To determine the smallest quan- 
poisoning the gophers with sulphate /|+jty of milk on which calves could be 


of the tree is uninjured, trees, of com- 
vact form, if they have been annually 
nruned, should have their main limbs 
shortened so as to leave only a few 
inches of the new wood. 


The bulletin is fully illustrated and 
may be obtained free of charge, by ad- 
dressing the Director of the Experi- 
ment Station, Columbia, Mo. 


* *+ * & * 


Successful Farming is an up-to-date 
farm journal, full of useful informa- 
tion. I wish it could come twice a 
month instead of once.—Elliott Hol- 
land, Poland, Ind. 


HEART DISEASE 
Cured Free! 


Given Away to Every Reader of This 
Paper who has Heart disease. 


Write us today 
and yuu will re- 
eive by return 
mail a package of 
this. wonderful 
remedy, Cactarine 
snd a valuable 
book on heart dis- 
ease, absolutely 
free. Have you 
heart disease, pal- 
pitation, short- 
ness of breath, 
irregular pulse, 
fainting spells, rheumatism and neu- 
ralgia of the heart or dropsy? If you 
have, Cactarine will cure you. Many 
Cases Relieved with Free Sample. 
CACTARINE cured D. M. Lockridge, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, of rheumatism of the heart with 


two boxes. 
Mrs. Jos. Bullman, of Ohiman, III, of smoth- 








A SAMPLE BOX 
OF GAG) ARINE 











of strychnine which is used as fol-| successfully reared. nine calves were | ering spells with two boxes. 

lows: | divided into three lots of three each.| Mr. a West, of Hyde Park, Chi , IL, of. 
Potatoes are cut not more than| some of these calves were fed only 150 | rzamic disease and dropsy of the heart with 

three-fourths of an inch in diameter. | pounds of whole milk and 300 pounds| Mrs. 8. E. Pollock, of Akron, Iowa, of heart 


Cut a slit in each piece, and with the| of skim milk. yet at i 

point of a knife blade insert a little| they were good thrifty calves abe 

sulphate of strychnine, as much &8S'any dairyman can afford this much 

answer the purpose. The moisture | 

from the potato will cause the poison | Sy ae Ete 

to adhere to the blade. | Successful Farming is a clean, lit- 
Having prepared the bait in suf-|tle paper, with excellent illustrations. 

ficient quantity, go to the field armed|I wish you success.—P. N Hogan, 

with a round, short-pointed imple-| Talent, Oreg. 








disease cured with a free sample 


disease with half a box. 


Susan Read, of Leon = Rae, of heart 
x. 
his wonderfal 


We want everybody to try t 


remedy at our expense. 


Kidney Disease 


We want every person afflicted with 


disease to write us for free sample 
Berberina Com 
remedy. Write us 


ELMO CHEMICAL CO., 200 Good Bik., Des Moines, 


and our great 
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A pedigree in a dairy cow means|them. If the milk has beocme sour, 
no more than in a beef animal. She! brushes should be used in cleansing 
may trace back to a good family, and | the cans. 
still be a poor individual dairy animal. It is very easy to get the milk cans 
Some pedigreed cows are good dairy | used in conveying milk to market in 
cows, and some scrub cows are good|a foul condition, unless washed tho- 
dairy cows, but this should lead no/roughly after using in the matter 
one to conclude that scrub cows are) of cleaning dairy utensils, we should 
equal to pedigreed cows from good/ not forget the old motto that, “Clean- 
dairy families. 'liness is next to Godliness.” 

oe * r Bd es 


When nature did not intend a cow| ° THE DAIRY COW A MACHINE. 
for a dairy animal, you can’t make! All power and heat is the result of 
one out of her, and you should send! changing energy. The combustion of 
her to the butcher where she belongs, | coal makes heat; heat changes water 
instead of keeping her in the dairy | to vapor; steam is power. The steer 
herd and wasting feed on her. Re-| changes grain into meat; and the dairy 
member that it costs about as much/cow is a machine to change feed into 
to keep a poor milker on the farm,|! milk. 
as it does a good one. Few people realize the fact that the 

* * * & #& |cow when giving milk is one of the 

The “Babcock” test is all right in| hardest worked animals on the farm, 
the dairy, and no one should think of | @nd should be fed and cared for accor- 
doing without it, but the scales are|dingly. The steam engine may be com- 
just as necessary. The test may show | plete In every detail, but if no fuel and 
a high percentage of butter fat, and| Water be supplied to it, no steam will 
the scales may show a very smal] be generated, no power will be evolved. 
amount of milk, so that the cow might | The same is true of the cow. She 1s 
be a very unprofitable cow to keep, | Changing feed into milk and butter fat, 
It is only where the test and scales and every ounce of either of these is 
both show up well, that a cow is pro-| Produced at the expense of energy. 
fitable to keep. | The steer when on full feed gives a 


* * * * * ~ 


CARE OF DAIRY UTENSILS. 














hers in the milk pail Both have to be 
fed to do it and without feed neither 
will do it. 

The science of feeds and feeding has 
taught us which is the best ration in 
each case to get the best results, so 
the cattle feeder and the dairyman 
have learned that it is best to feed 
the balanced ration, and are getting 
better returns for their feed, and at 
less cost. 


* * * a * 
CALF CHOLERA REMEDY. 


Last spring I was feeding my cows 
corn and my calves when first born 
seemed all right, but when one to 
three days old they began to show 
signs of cholera. I tried several rem- 
edies but all failed; when, after los- 
ing five or six I made some strong 
lime water by putting a piece as large 
as your fist in a quart glass bottle 
and ‘filled with good rain water (or 
any other clean water would do) and 
then after snaking well, set it aside 
to settle. I took the calves, when 
first noticed sick away from their 
mother a few days; took a little of her 
milk and put two _ tablespoonsful of 
tue lime water in it and fed them 
three times a day. After drinking it, 
I gave each a dessert teaspoonful of 
corn starch, moistened with the milk. 
The corn-starch is cool and = healing. 
This saved them. 

Another good remedy is laudanum. 
When the rest were born (some seem- 
ed to be affected when born) I gave 
ten drops of laudanum in their milk 
twice a day ‘till they were better. 
Two doses were generally enough as 
it won’t do to give too much. The 








One of the things that is often neg-| 
lected, and one which should be’ 
among the first to consider in all well 
kept dairies, is to take good care of 
the dairy utensils. 

In purchasing tinware, have your 
tinner solder around all rims and 
open joints where dirt can accumu- 
late. Our modern dairy utensils are 
now made with this object in view, 
but the tinware made by many of our 
local tinners is made in the old-fash- 
ioned way, and rims and seams are 
not soldered as they ought to be. 

At a slight expense this can be rem- 
edied when purchasing the dairy uten- 
sils. All pails and cans should be 
cleaned as soon after using as possi- 
ble. The longer they remain without 
being washed, the more time will be 
required to do the work. If boiling 
hot water is applied, milk that may 
yet remain in the pail is likely to be 
cooked to the sides. To obviate this, 
we have followed the following plan 
in washing our dairy utensils: 

We wash first in tepid or cold wa- 
ter, then hot water, and finish with 
scalding water. Of course where 
steam is available, so much the bet- 
ter, as steaming is the ideal method 
to employ in washing dairy utensils. 
After scalding, place the vesels in the 
sun and air to dry. Do not put the|return of about two pounds of gain a 


COOLING OFF—“in 





covers on tin vessels after scalding. 
but place them where there is a good, 
free circulation of air. 

Before using any wooden-ware it 
should be scalded and then thorough- 
ly cooled. This will prevent butter 
from sticking in the churn or to the 
butter ladles. Where milk or cream 
is hauled to the creamery or shipping 
Station, great care is necessary in 
Cleansing the cans upon their return 
to the dairy, especially is this true it 





skim-milk or whey is returned in 


day. The cow, if a good one, will give 
more than two pounds of butter fat 
and solids in the milk a day. The 
steer would not expect the gain’ if he 
were not fed sufficient food, and yon 
should not expect the cow to do more 
than the steer can do He makes the 
gain because he is fed for gain. The 
sow should be fed for the same pur- 
pose—gain. 

The difference between the cow and 
the steer is that the steer gives his re- 
turn by laying on fat; the cow gives 








the Good Old Summer Time.” 





caives should not be allowed to eat 
too much at a time. 

The sick ones should be kept from 
the well ones, and the laudanum away 
from the children. I have used lime 
water for hog cholera and found it 
very beneficial. This year we are 
feéding wnole oats and stock food to 
the cows and one or two calves were 
affected a little with cholera. I gave 
one dose of laudanum as soon as no- 
ticed and let them run with mother, 
and they are all right now. 

Stanley Iowa. M. P. 
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FEEDING OF MILCH COWS DURING 
SUMMER DROUTH. 

(Written for Successful Farming.) 

® By Granville Jones, Knox Co., Ill. 

* The necessity of maintaining a nor-| 

mal flow of milk during a summer | 

drouth will be conceded by all who} 

feed for profit. 

In complete soiling the Wisconsin | 
station shows that one acre of soiling 
crops equals two and one-half acres of 
good blue grass pasture for feeding 
dairy ‘cows. Partial soiling is an 
economy that no dairy farm can afford 
to neglect. Supposing the drouth 
was to come about the twenty-fifth of 
June. Your first substitute would be 
red clover, if you have it. Don’t use 
rye; it will taint the milk. If clover 
is not on hand, sow Canada peas and 
oats, each 1% bushels of seed per} 
acre; for a succession, fifteen or| 
twenty days later sow again. 

If the season proves wet, your first | 
sowing will be a failure as far as the | 
peas are concerned, for they will | 
lodge and rot off. When cured before) 
ripe enough to shell this makes excel- | 
lent feed, being rich in protein. Mil-| 
let, sown one bushel to the acre about | 
the middle of May, will be ready to} 
succeed the peas and oats in sixty} 
days. | 

By this time King Corn has elevated | 
his banner, and is entitled to right-of- 
way. A plat of some of the early va-| 
rieties of sweet corn, followed by an- | 
other of Stowell’s Evergreen, will} 
carry you through until the field corn | 
is right, and no waste land, for every-| 
one of these varieties make good win- 
ter feed when cured in proper condi- 
tion. 

The Silo is said to be the panacea 
for dry spells, but as I cannot speak 
from experience, “silence is golden.” 

Hoping that the star of Alfalfa will 
soon rise east of the Mississippi, 
meanwhile experimenting a little in 
that direction, we rely on the method 
above set forth. Use brains; they are 
as important as feed. Weed out. 
Don’t feed a cow that only returns 
seventy-five cents for a dollar’s worth 
of rations. In your selections for 
mating in your herd, be an artist. 
Produce your ideal, and future genera- 
tions will bless you for any progress 
made. 


| 


j 








ee o's 
BRICK CHEESE. 


Probably there is no food that 
forms as important an article in Eu- 
rope, as cheese. Owing to its richness 
in nutrients and cheapness, dieticians 
in this country are making an effort 
to draw attention to its desirability as 
an addition to American foods. 

Although there is a common belief 
that cheese is not readily digested, 
yet, as a matter of fact, the average 
person will digest cheese even when 
eaten in excessive quantities. 

Experiments that have been tried 
to determine the cause of this gen- 
eral disapproval, show that the pan- 
creas ferment has much more effect 
on cheese than the peptic, indicating 
that its assimilation goes on in the 
intestines, which accounts probably 
for the digestive troubles that are 
sometimes attributed to it. 

It has been suggested that in order 
to increase the popularity and sale 
of cheese, that it should be put up in 
pound and half pound prints resem- 
bling the butter prints that are now 
offered on the market. It is thought 
that if this attractive and convenient 
form can be obtained in the markets, 
the consumption of cheese will be 
largely increased. 








The State Experiment Station at 
Madison, Wis., has been experiment- 
ing along this line and has made up 
some cheese in the form of blocks. 
{hese cheeses averaged nearly fifteen 
pounds in weight and were divided 


|into fifteen prints or bricks, carrying 


an attractive label. ‘ It was found 
that no difficulty was experienced in 
curing or pressing cheeses made up 
in this form. Surely this plan pre- 
sents a much more attractive form, 
than the slices of cheese usually of- 
fered at the corner grocery, and if well 
made, and from good milk, will de- 
velop an aggeptable flavor, and be- 
sides will enable the manufacturer 
to brand his trade mark, and thus 
protect his reputation as a cheese 
maker. 
. . > > : 


DAIRY NOTES. 


It depends as much on the dairyman, 
as upon the:cow, whether dairying 
pays. 


= 7 sd . * 

It is much easier and better to keep 
the churn sweet, than it is to get it 
sweet again after it gets sour. 

os a > + » 

If you keep the cow’s' stomach 
empty, don’t expect her to have her 
udder full. Remember that a cow can- 
not be cheated into giving a large flow 
of milk when she is not well fed. 

vad ~ : > > 


A dairy cow is a machjne to turn 
feed into milk. If she be a good ma- 
chine she will give a good return for 
the feed consumed; if a poor one—a 
poor return. Without good milkers, do 
not expect profit, for you will not get 
it. 

7 + oa . * 

Gentle treatment, rapid and close 
milking. are important factors in de- 
veloping milking qualities in the heif- 
er. Upon the proper breeding, train- 
ing and feeding of the heifers depends 
the future of our dairy cows. 

* = * + 2 


If a man’s brutal nature is such that | 
it will not lead him to be kind and |- 


merciful to his cows when they bear 


young and furnish the milk for his! 


family, his financial interests should 
lead him to do so. 
* € . . . 

It will not pay the dairyman any 
better to swear at the cow and abuse 
her, than it would to treat his wife 
and family the same way. It does not 
improve the quantity and quality of 
the milk in the one, nor the temper 
and happiness of the other. 

* * e > : 


You will always find a good dairy- 
man, good dairy cows, good surround- 
ings, al] at the same place. The good 
dairyman will have no other cows, and 
he will always give them good feed 
and care, because he knows it pays. 

. + * . a 

To be successful with dairy work, 
one should read, study and digest all 
that he can find pertaining to that line 
of work. There is too much blind 
ignorance in most dairies. The man 
who thinks he knows it all will not 








THE SHARPLES 


TUBULAR DAIRY SEPARATOR 
is guaranteed to yield the farmer a 6 per 


cent greater profit on his investment 
than any other cream separator. Our 
book No. 16% explains why. 


Sharples Co., P. M. Sharples, 
Calesen, liis, West Chester, Pa. 
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A long time ago, when they first 
began 
To hoop milch cows, poor Dairy 


an 
And Milkmaid Molly had troub- 
les galore, 
And always seemed to be getting 
more. 
They'd work and worry and 
stew and fret 
And always would end the year 
in debt. 
But by and by they found a way 
To lessen their work and get 
more pay. 
They bought an Empire, and 
every cow 
Is yielding. a handsome profit 
now. 
They‘re Jolly Mollyfand Dandy 
an 
Since they adopted 
"Tee 




































































The Easy Way 


is not always the best way, 
but it so happens in 
the case of the 


Empire 
Cream 
Separator 


that itis both the easiest and the 
best. The Empire runs more light- 
ly than any other separator of the 
same capacity; it is more easily 
cleaned, because it has few parts; 
it lasts longer and costs less for re- 
pairs, because it is better built and 
freer from intricate mechanism. 
In short, it is the simplest, most 
efficient hand power cream separa- 
tor made, We guarantee that it 
will do better work with less labor 
and trouble, than any other separa- 
tor, and all we ask is a chance to 
























































































lét you prove our claims to your , 
own satisfaction. What do you say? I 
Let us send you our good book ‘ 
on “Making the Dairy Pay.” It's t 
free for the asking. , 
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Empire Cream Separator - 





Company, 


Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
Western Office, Fisher Building, Chicago. 









































Your paper is spicy ana uptee 
Mrs. Lucy Harlan, Lawrence, ae 
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“Bring memen to match my mountains, 

Bring me men to match my plains! 
Men with empires in their purpose. 

And new eras in their brains.” 

* * * * . 

In districts where rock or stone is 
not available for road construction, 
and dirt roads must he built, grading 
and tiling is the panacea. Do not try 
‘to do too much at once, but what- 
ever is done should be properly done, 
using improved machinery, and ditch 
drain and roll. 

* ” * * * 

Always select the largest, most 
growthy gnd best sows for breeders. 
She main points are length, depth and 
bone. They should be animals which, 
when well grown, will be of good 
size, and capable of developing with- 


in themselves a reasonable litter of} 


well formed, lusty pigs. 
- a. 2 > — 

To a very considerable extent in 
the way the farm work is started, and 
the condition the farm animais are 
in during the summer, depends the 
profits on the crops and on the stock. 
The summer work must be begun 
right in the whole management of the 
farm, or the fall will find the crops 
short, and the steck having yielded 
no profit. 

x * * - x 

When breeding the mares. this 
spring, by all means select the horse 
of individual merit and good pedigree, 
even if at a somewhat higher price for 
service. It is the poorest of economy 
to breed a good mare to a scrub horse. 
The small amount saved in the cost 
of service is but a trifle compared with 
the difference in price when the colt 
is ready for market. 

* = * * + 


Any land that can be made to grow) 


clover can be built up and made rich, 
but it cannot be done if clover is 


sown, and the field is pastured down | 


too closely. If the top is not allowed 
to grow, the roots. will not grow. 
Some pasturing is allowable if care is 
taken not to allow it to be grazed 
down too closely, or the first growth 
may be made into hay, and the second 
growth can be plowed under. 
. . 7” a = 


Over feeding and under feeding. are 
the two greatest evils which the suc- 
cessful farmer must avoid. Over 
feeding produces indigestion, inaction 
of the stomach and their attendant 
evils, and under feeding on the other 
hand produces evils of the opposite ex- 
treme, but its effect is less harmful 
than the former. Undersized and un- 
Profitable animals are the result of 
an insufficient amount of food to pro 
duce growth, hence the feed they con: 
sume is required to support their life, 
rather than to take on flesh. 

\ f * *« * * @ 


The farm machinery should be kept 
4s dry as possible, even while the 
‘pring work is being carried on; es- 





‘thorough tilth. 











pecially all steel tools should be kept 
dry, as rust affects them mre than 
any other kind of metal Edged tools, 
such as axes, hoes, etc., are greatly in- 
jured by exposure’to the weather. In 
a majority of/eases the time required | 
to put the tools under shelter when 
through with .aem for the time be- 
ing is more than made up when want- 
ed again, by having them in a good| 
working condition. 
7 = a +. * 


Hard lumps of soil cannot be pene- 
trated by the roots of growing plants; 
they are useless in growing a crop. 
To make the largest amount of plant | 
food in soil available. it is very os. | 
sential that the soil be prepared by) 


| 
| 





> . > . - 

At this season of the year especially | 
it is better to be a day ahead than | 
two hours behind. It is far easier to 
iet the wo catch up than to catch | 
up with'the work—once you get. be | 
hind. Push the work instead of hav- | 
ing it push you. 


| should be shedding tneir coats. 


in nitrates wg have exactly the ele- 
ment of plant food needed. It would 
be best to apply nitrates about as fast 
as the plants can use them. 

+ * * * * 

At this time, if the horses and cattle 
are in a good, thrifty condition they 
A lit 
tle soft feed, a bran mash with a:lit- 


| tle oil meal added, will aid materially 
] in this. 


At the same time groom care- 
fully and thoroughly to remove the old 
hair, and quicken the action of the 
glands in the skin. 

™ . * . . 


There are three essentials necessary 
to receive a good growth and yield of 
farm crops. “They are: A good soil 
thoroughly prepared, good seed plant- 
ed in good season, and thorough culti- 
vation at the proper time. Each are 
important and one is dependent upon 
the other, and a failure to give either 
the required attention, will affect, to 
a more or less extent, the results. 


Barnyard manure while a complete 
fertilizer in the sense that it contains 
all of the three food elements, viz: 
nitrogen, potash and pbosphoric acid, 
is not a well balanced ration being us- 
ually higher in nitrogen than phosphor- 
ic acid and potash. A ton of manure 
does not represent a ton of plant food. 

* * + : - 

When a sufficient number of stock 
is kept to consume the farm products 
to the best advantage, it will nearly 
always pay to grow some crops that 
can be used as needed as_ soiling 
crops. It so often happens during the 








A SPOTTED LAMB AND MuTHER—A Case of Atavism. 
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Upon heavy land coarse manure will 
be of more benefit than any other, be- 
cause of its mechanical action in loos- 
ening the soil while undergoing the 
process of decomposition. It is for 
this reason that green manure is espec- 
ially valuable upon clay land. 

= ~ = - 

In nearly all cases the best time to 
sell stock is when it is ready for mar- 
ket. By holding for better prices, 
there are three chances for loss. One 
is the extra feed; another is the inter- | 
est on the money, and the third possi- | 
bility of lower prices; while there is | 
only one chance for gain. 

* + * o * 





nut the weak point is that it is practi- 
eally all guess work about her pro- 
geny. Add to her individuality the 
yrepotency of a good pedigree, and you 
van be reasonably certain as to her 
ffspring if she is bred to a good bull 





summer that a few days of hot, dry 
weather will cut the pasturage short, 
and a good soiling crop will be of ma- 
terial aid in keeping the stock in a 
good gaining condition. 

. * * +. Sd 


One advantage in growing clover ie 
that it soon shades the surface. Ow- 
ing to its rapid and luxuriant growth, 
it produces a close and heavy covering 
over the soil, protecting it from the 
scorching rays of the summer’s sun. 
At the same time the soil is protected, 
weeds are smothered and the land 


cleaned. e 
® ” 





W. E. Liewelly, Ploren 
+ : os © : 
Feed the soil if you would have the 
soil feed you, applies forcibly te worn- 
cut lands. 
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THE FLAT-HEADED BORER; 

(Chrysbothris femorata, Fabr.) 

This insect is found in nearly all 
fruit districts of this country. It se- 
lects for its attack principally trees 
which are in a _ poor condition of 
health, and selects as a place for the 
depositing of its eggs sun-scalded 
parts of the trees, or parts that have 
been injured or bruised. Among the 
fruit trees attacked by this pest are 
found the apple, pear, plum, peach, 
cherry, quince and some shade trees. 
A discoloration of the bark on the 


~ LPS 








Adult. (greatly enlarged) 





south and southwest sides of the tree 
usually indicate that the borer is at 
work. Upon removing tne bark, num- 
erous channels may be found in the 
inner sap wood which are filled with 
the casting of the larvae. These 
channels often girdle the tree. 

The adult (See Figure 1) is flat, and 
depressed about three-cighths of an 
inch in length. The color is a green- 
ish black with copper reflections. The 
insect appears during the latter part 
of May through the central states, 
and the eggs are deposited from that 
time on until September. The eggs 
are yellowish in color and are deposit- 
ed in the crevices of bark afforded on 
trunks of trees between the ground 
and lower limbs, being attached by 
means of a gummy substance secret- 
ed by the animal. 

When thelarvae hatch (See Figure 2) 
they are yellowish in color, with broad 

flattened head. They 


gradually make their 


way to the sap wood 
upon which they feed 


during the earlier 
stages of their life. 
As they develop in 





size, they devour more 
ravenously the hard 
wood, boring flattened 


Larya. 


Fig. 2 


channels. 

It is generally understood that the 
time required for the larvae to reach 
maturity is one year. When they 
have attained their full growth, they 
gnaw a channel to the outside, cut- 
ting through the bark with the excep- 
tion of a thin partition, and then re- 
treating a little way toward the inter- 
ior, they block their channels with 





eastings on which to chrysalide. 


ORCHARD PESTS. 


Oe a ee | 
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BDITOR. 
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Remedies: All trees should be kept) 
in a healthy condition. Infested trees | 
should be stimulated to make vigorous |} 
growth, which increases the flow of) 
sap and is dangerous to the young) 
larvae, causing death by drowning. | 
The orchard should be inspected dur-| 
ing the autumn, and wherever the) 
work of the borer is detected by the 
discoloration of the bark, or by saw-| 
dust filings, the larvae should be dug) 
out with a knife. A mechanical pre- 
ventative is a coat of alkaline wash, | 
made of soft soap and washing soda, | 
made to the consistency of paint and| 
applied to the trunks of the trees dur- | 
ing the latter part of May or the first) 
part of June, and should be repeated | 
at intervals during the summer. This) 
wash is repulsive to the female during | 
the period that she is laying eggs. 

‘ke ae * * » 
THE ROUND-HEADED APPLE-71REE 
BORER. 
(Saperda candida Fabr.) 

The round-headed apple-tree borer 
is distinguished from the flat-headed 
apple-tree borer, not only in its ap-, 
pearance, but in its life history, al- 





Fig. 1,—Adult (greatly enlarged) 





though it attacks the same trees when 
under the same conditicns. 
The adult is a little over five-eighths 








Fig. 


b. 


a. 


Incision in which egg is deposited. 
¢, showing egg in place. c. 
greatly magnified. 
larva. gq. 


é. 


| sap wood, 





showing how one is inserted under bar 
hole through whic 
insect in pupal state just before issuing as an adnuit. 


of an inch in length, having long, ~ 
jointed feelers, or antennane, extend- 
ing over the back. It is brown above, 
with two white stripes extending down 
the back. The head and under sur. 
face of the body are grayish. (See 
Figure 1). The insect is active during 
the night, and in the daytime remaing 
concealed. 

The female appears about the first 
of June and lives until September, 
Eggs are deposited in small incisions 
in the bark of the trunk near the 
ground, and occasionally on some of 
the lower larger limbs. In about two 








Larva and Pupa. 


Fig. 3. 








At 


weeks after the eggs are lafd, the lar 


'vae hatch and gnaw their way into 


the inner bark and sap wood,. where 
they burrow out disk-shaped cavities, 
leaving excavations which they fill 
with their castings. (See Figure 2). 
The young larvae confine their at- 
tacks for the first two summers to the — 
where they accomplish 
their greatest damage. If attacking a 
young tree the chances are that it will 


'be girdled. During the second winter, 


the larvae are more active and make 


rapid growth. As they approach’ ma- 
'turity, they cut cylindrical channels 


upward in the hard wood of the tree, 
and by fall they have attained their 
full growth. They then burrow out- 
ward to the inner surface of the bark. 
and make a cavity, lining it with cast- 
ings and woody fibre. Here they re- 
main inactive until spring, when they 
pass into the pupal state, in which 
condition they remain for about three 
weeks. 

The adults then gnaw a hole 
through the bark and escape. The 
larvae (See Figure 3) when full 
grown are over an inch in length, 
whitish in color, footless and fleshy. 
The remedies for the round-headed 
apple-tree borer are the same as 
those for the flat-headed borer. 
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same, the wood has been —_ along line 4, 
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THE CODLING-MOTH. 
(Carpocapsa pomonelia Linn.) 

There is probably no insect attack- 
ing apples on this continent that is 
more destructive than the codling- 
moth, or what is commonly called 
“the apple worm,” producing wormy 
apples. This insect was introduced 
into this country about 100 years ago 
and has spread to nearly all parts of 
the fruit districts of the United States 
and Canada. 

The ease with which wormy apples 
are carried through shipments of 
fruit has caused the rapid and extend- 
ed spread of this pest, causing enorm- 
ous loss each year to fruit growers. 

The adult, or moth (See Cut) is 
small, with an expanse of wings of 





Fig. 1.--¢. Female. 


db, Larva in Apple, 





three-fourths of an inch. The front 
wings are marked with wavy lines of 
gray and brown, with a large, oval 
brown spot streaked with bronze or 
copper color on the hinder margin 
The hind wings. are of a yellowish 
brown. 

The moths appear about the first of 
May and begin to deposit their eggs 
on the surface of leaves and apples 
and in the calyx of the young fruit 
just setting. The eggs hatch in about 
a week after they are deposited 
When the larvae hatch from eggs not 
deposited in the calyx, they wander 
about on the surface of the fruit for 
a spot in which to conceal themselves, 
either at a point where two apples 
touch, or in the lobes of the calyx. 
which are by this time closed tightly. 
From the point of entrance the larvae 
commences’ to work ils way to the 
center of the apple, where it bores 
around the core until full grown, as 
seen in cut, 

The codling-moth also infests the 
peach, and has also been found in- 
festing prunes. 

As the fruit develops the larva in- 
crease in size. Its presence can gen- 
erally be noted by castings which ex- 
ude from the point of entrance. In 
about three weeks from the time of 
hatching, the larvae seek a hiding 
place in which to spin their cocoons. 
Usually a J@rge number of infested 
apples fall to the ground with the 
larvae in them, But in some cases the 
larvae leave the apples while on trees, 
and either crawl down the branches 
to the trunk, or let themselves down 
to the ground by a fine thread. 

The adults issue from the chrysa- 
lides in about two weeks. This 
brood commences to deposit eggs at 
once. From these larvae hatch out, 
which pass the winter as such in the 
fruit. The fact that various stages 
of development are found, has led 
some to believe that there are several 
broods. This is due to the fact that 
some issue as adults in the spring 
later than others, consequently there 
is a difference of time in which eggs 
are deposited. 

The larvae when first hatched are 
very small, scarcely an eighth of an 





inch in iength, white in color, except- 
ing head and first segment which are 
black. 

The favorite place for the codling- 
moths to spend their cocoons, is un- 
der rough bark on the trunk of the 
tree, or in rubbish piles, or if in fruit 
cellars, empty barrels or _ suitable 
places among boards or in rubbish. 

Remedies: One of the most effect- 
ual methods for combating the cod- 
ling-moth now in common practice, is 
the spraying of fruit trees with arsen- 
ides, either Paris-green or London- 
purple, at the rate of one pound of 
the poison to 150 to 200 gallons of 
water, and one pound of lime, which 
should be applied just after the blos- 
soms have fallen, and the fruit is 
setting. It is unnecessary to spray 
before this time, for it 1s not until af- 
ter the blossoms fall that the moth ap- 
pears to deposit her eggs. 

The chief object in spraying is to 
deposit a spray of poison within the 
calyx of the young fruit while it is in 
an upright position. Do not wait un- 





themselves and pupate. The larvae of 
the second brood generally pupate in 
cracks of barrels, old rubbish heaps 
and in parts of fruit houses where 
fruit has been stored. Fruit houses 
and cellars should be _ thoroughly 
cleaned in the spring, and all fallen 
fruit from the orchard should be gath- 
ered and destroyed. 
* * * ha * 
GROWING CHESTNUTS. 

One of the most protable nut crops 
that is deserving of more extended 
culture, is the American chestnut. 
This nut tree is indigenous over a 
great part of the eastern United 
States, growing luxuriantly on well- 
drained, gravelly soils. It succeeds 
admirably on rocky hillsides where 
there is sufficient looseness of soil to 
admit of a good root extension. 

Treesshould not be planted in boggy 
or wet soil. The chestnut tree is much 
easier to propagate than the other 
nut trees. It comes into bearing much 
earlier and responds readily to culti- 
vation, bringing in remunerative re- 




















THE AMERICAN CHESTNUT. 





til the fruits are the size of cherries 
before treatment, but spray with a 
fine spray at the right time to reach 
the early and late blooms. It is ad- 
visable to give two sprayings, vary- 
ing a few days in application. 
Methods for the collection and de- 
struction of cocoons are often em- 
ployed. Bands made of coarse bur- 
lap or similar material may be wrap- 
ped twice about the tree, forming 
folds within which the larvae conceal 
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turns in its crops of nuts. Aside 
from the nut bearing value of these 
trees, the timber is highly esteemed in 
cabinet making. 

Where chestnut trees are grown for 
their nuts, good healthy three-year- 
old trees from the nursery should be 
planted. In growing for timber pur- 
poses, the nuts should be planted in 
rows and given thorough cultivation 
until they are old enough te shade the 
ground and keep down weeds, 
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ABANDONED FARMS IN NEW ENG: 
LAND STATES. 
Farming.) 


Ballardvale, 


for Successful 
C. Moody, 
Massachusetts. 


I will try to give the reason. 
the wars took the sturdy young farm- 


(Written 


By Edwin 


First, 


ers to the battle to protect their | 
country. The numerous mills _ fur- 
nished steady work, more pay, less 


hours, and easier work. 

A few years ago a young man told 
me, all a farmer has to do is to plant 
the seed, sit around, and gather the 
harvest in the fall. This same man) 
undertook to dig some potatoes; he 
worked half the forenoon, only dig- 
ging a bushel. 

A story told of New Hampshire. 
This was one of those very rocky hill-| 
side farms. A city chap was walking 
along, saw a farmer loading and 
firing a gun as fast as he could. After} 
waiting quite awhile in a mystified 
manner, the man from the city aske 
him what he was doing? “Why,” said 
the farmer, “planting my wheat.” 
In the fall, wishing to see how the’ 
wheat was growing, he visited the 
farmer again. On approaching the, 
hillside he saw the farmer and his 
family looking among the crevices | 
with a pair of tongs, each working 
busily. The man from the city asked 
him what he was doing now? “Why,” | 
said the farmer, “reaping my wheat.” 

I can safely say that the prices of 
produce is the reason. Last fall po- 
tatoes and onions were fifty cents a 
bushel, cabbage twenty-five to fifty 
cents a barrel, and other produce sold 
accordingly Wheat, oats and corn, 
while helping our western farmers, 
emptied our eastern farmers’ pocket- 
books. 





a * * o . 
INTERESTING COMMUNICA- 
TION. 
To Successful Farming: 


I find a card from you lately, re- 
questing me to inform you if I receiv- 
ed the February number. 


Yes, I received it, read it and liked 
it well.’ A farm journal that publishes 
progresive, tested and useful truths as 
fast as they appear in your paper, and 
even old ones that have been publish- 
ed before and yet useful—repeated for 
new readers—and also a paper that 
never causes contributors to feel pro- 
voked when they see their articles 
changed on account of typographical 
errors and careless proof reading, can- 
not fail to be popular. 

Your folios and pages are just about 
the right size for a monthly, in book 
form, to be very convenient. Were I 
to enlarge it I would only make the 
book’ thicker. 

I will now write of some fertilizing 
of soil that once came under my ob- 
servation, which you can publish if 
you think it useful. 

The definition of “muck” is “ma- 
nure.” The vegetable mould which 
we find in low places, deposited there 
by the rain waters from higher sur- 
faces, we also call “muck.” 

It was a mild, open winter and a 
farmer who had a pond of about an 
acre in size which he wished to make 
a-lake of, first drained the muddy 
pond, and then made some winter 
work for some laborers to haul the 
muck. out of it and dump it on a plow- 
ed field that needed fertilization. The 
poorest part of this field, with the 
muck spread over it, and the best 
part, without it, were sown to oats of 


AN 





the same kind on the same day, and 





the part fertilized with muck produced 
nearly twice as much per acre as the 
other part. 

In some countries where timber lots 
are reserved, the vegetable mould of 
rotted timber and leaves cleaned up 
and spread over cropping ‘ands, is 
found to be profitable. The timber 
also is not liable to so much damage 
by fire when kept clean. 

Low places cleaned of muck and 
kept filled with water the evapora- 
tion of which would be distributed 
around in dry times by breezes, would 
be beneficial to grass, grain or trees 
around them. 

D. O. Potter. 

Manchester, Iowa. 

* : * + + 


HOG MANURE BALANCED FOR 
CORN. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
By Byron Tyson Carthage N. C. 
Hog manure contains an excess of 
nitrogen to a greater extent than 
tne manure of any of the remaining 
domestic animals. A ton of hog man- 
ure contains nitrogen 17 pounds, pot- 
ash 6 pounds and phosphoric acid 8 











per cent acid phosphate will supply 
the necessary phosphoric acid. ’ 

An easier way to balance hog man- 
ure for corn is to multiply the pounds, 
then multiply the 17 pounds of nitro- 
gen by 3 which will give the neccess- 
ary phosphoric acid, 51 pounds, then 
deduct the potash and phosphoric 
acid present and the result will be 
tne same as above. 

In the same way hog manure can 
be balanced to suit the requirements 
of any crop, the quantities of potash 
and phosphoric acid being varied to 
suit. 

The effect of unbalanced hog man- 
ure is to produce a rank growth at 
the expense of fruitage. Hence it will 
pay remarkably well to balance the 
manure by the addition of the above 
quantities of potash and phosphoric 
acid. 

It will be best to first apply the 
muriate of potash or kainit, as the 
case may be, to the manure in proper 
quantities at short intervals, say once 
a week, kainit is considered best for 
this purpose. Proper means should 


be adopted to prevent the manure 
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pounds. In order to balance this 
manure for corr it is necessary to 
take, for comparison’ therewith, a 
properly balanced fertilizer for corn. 
his fertilizer should contain nitrogen 
2 per cent, potash 7 per cent and phos- 
phoric acid 6 per cent. The potash is 
to nitrogen here as 7 is to 2, the L7 
pounds of nitrogen as 7 to 2. To do 
this we take 7-2 (seven halves) of the 
17 pounds of nitrogen, which is 59 % 
pounds. 

The phosphoric acid of said balanc- 
ed fertilizer is to the nitrogen of 
same as 6 is to 2, consequently 6-2 
(six halves) of the 17 pounds of nitro- 
gen will give the necessary phospho- 
ric acid, which is 51 pounds. 

But a ton of hog manure contains 
6 pounds of potash and 8 pounds of 
phosphoric acid, which should be de 
ducted respectively from the 59% 
pounds of potash and 51 pounds of 
phosphoric acid, leaving 53% pounds 
of potash and 43 pounds of phosphoric 
acid to be added to a ton of hog man- 
ure in order to balance same for corn. 

After a ton of hog manure has been 
properly balanced for corn it will con- 
tain nitrogen 17 pounds, potash 59 
pounds, and phosphoric acid 51 
pounds; 107 pounds of muriate of 
potash or 428 pounds of kainit will 
supply the potash needed for balanc 
ing purposes, and 307 pounds of 14 








rom heating; a gentle warmth may 
be developed, but nothing more. Dur- 
ing the period of fermentation the 
potash of the kainit will combiue 
with the amonia of the manure. Af 
ter the fermentation is over the acid 
phosphate may be added and the 
manure soon thereafter applied to 
use. 8 
For cultivated crops I am in favor 
of applying the manure in drills, cov- 
ering belts of proper width and mifx- 
ing same with the soil. Fertilizers 
thus applied will generally render 
double the service that they will when 
broadcasted. The roots of plants 
will principally form where the plant 
food is to be found. Therefore, they 
are not disposed to leave the drills 
and run out into poor soil in quest 
of food to the extent that is general- 
ly supposed. 
-f ~ - . ‘ 
Our family is much pleased with 
Successful Farming.—Serilla Haw 
kins, Zavalla, Texas. 
= SI 7 . o 


Successful Farming 1s up-to-date. in 
every respect. It is just the paper! 
am looking for.—W. A. Sculthort, 
Bracey, Va. 


“Nothing is denied to well directed — 
labor.” 2 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE GIVES 
AWAY LIBRARIES. 
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And is accounted 
the greatest philan- 
thropist of the age. 
We are not endow- 
ing colleges, but we 
are offering you & 
set of books free in 
which is embodied 
the greatest efforts 
of the choice and 
master spirits of 
America. 


to each and every 
man,woman, boy or 
girl that will send 
us $3.00 for three 
ears subscription 
0 SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING one 
set of these books 


Absolutely 
Free of Charge, 


carriage paid, ue- 
livered to your 
home without cost- 
ing you a single 
cent. 


Toevery one read- 
ing this offer who 
will send us in five 
two year subscrip- 
tions at 81.00 each, 
or ten one year sub- 
scriptions at 50c 
each we will make 
@ present of this 
beautiful set. They 
will be placed ‘at 
your door and you 
will have a library 
without spending a 
penny. 

YOU want these 
books but your 

aw, Children must, can 
This set of books, express prepaid, and Successful Farming three whole years for only $3..00 aaex nd will have them 
because 


YOUR CHILDREN’S FUTURE DEPENDS /ON EDUCATION. 


Education is. the life of our Republic. Ignorance breeds crime. There is no place in life for the illiterate, If you were master of the 
world's works you would be no better educated than the person taking, advantage of our offer and mastering what is in these six volumes, because 
contained therein are the’best thoughts of the brainiest men that ever lived in the tide of times. These volumes include the most famous orations 
of the following masters: 





Adams, Charies Francis Tonkling, Roscoe Higginson, Thomas W. Pinckney, William 
Adams, John Corwin, Thomas Hill, Benjamin H. Polk, James K. 
Adams, Jchn Quincy Cox, Samuel 8S. Hoar, George F. Portor, Horace 


Adams, Samuel 
Ames, Fisher 
Andrew, John a. 
Arthur, Chester A. 
Rayard. Thomas .F. 
Beecher, Henry Ward 
Beutun, thomas UU. 
Beveridge. Albert G. 
Blaine, James G. 
Beoudiuet, LEiias 
ag John -C. 
Brooks, Phillips 
Brooks, Preston S 
Rrown, Benjamin Gratz 
Rrown, John 
Bryan, William J. 
bryant, William Cullen 
Buchanan, James 
Burges, Tristam 
Burlingame, Anson 
Rutler. Benjamin F. 
Calhoun, John C, 
(ass, Lewis 
(peaeene, Wm. BEllerv 
Choate, Rufus 
Choate, Joseph H. 
‘av Careing M. 
Clay, Henry 
Clemens, samuel L. 
Cleveland, Grover 
DeWitt 
Cockran, William Bourke 





Crittenden, John J. 
Cummings, Amos J. 
Curtis, George William 
Dallas, George M 
Davis. Jefferson 
Depew, Chauncey M. 
Dexter, Samuel 
Donnelly, ignatius 
Eliot, Chas. W. 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo 
Evarts, William WM. 
Everett, Edwara 
Fillmore, Millard 
Franklin, Benjamin 
Gallatin, Albert 
Gartield, James A. 
Garrison, William Lloyd 
Grady, Henry W 
Grant, Ulysses 8. 
Greely, Horace 
Grow, Galusha A. 
Hale, Edward Bverett 
Hamilton, Alexander 
Hancock, John 
Hanna, alarcus a. 
Harrison, Benjamin 
Harrison, Wm. -H.: 
Hawley. Joseph ‘H. 
Hay, John 

Hayes, Rutherford B. 
Hayne, Robert Y 
Henry, Patrick 





Uolland, Josiah G. 
Holmes, Oliver W. 
Houston, Samuel 
Ingalls, John J. 
Ingersoll, Kubert G. 
Jacksun Andrew 
Jay, vobn 

Jefferson, Thomas 
Knott, James Proctor 
Lee, Henry 

Lincoln, Abraham 
Livingston, Kobert R. 
Lodge, Henry C. 
Logan, John A. 
Long, John D. 
Lowell, James Russell 
Madison, James 
Marshall, John 
McKinley, William 
Madison, James 
Monroe, James 
Moody, Dwight L. 
Morris, Gouverneur 
Nott, Eliphalet 

Otis, Harrison Gray 
Otis, James 
Parkhurst, Charles H. 
Paine, Thomas 
Phelps, Edward J. 
Phelps, William Walter 
Phillips, Wendell 
Pierce, Franklin 





Potter, Heury C. 
Quincy, Josiah 
Quincy, Josiah, Jr. 
Randolph, John 
Raymond, Henry J. 
Red Jacket 

Reed, Thomas B. 
Roosevelt, Theodore 
Ross, Jonathan 
Rutledge, John 
Schurz, Carl 
Sherman, John 
Sherman, Wililam T. 
Stevens, Thaddens 
Story, Joseph 
Sumner, Charles 
Taylor. Zachary 
Tecumseh 

Teller, Henry M. 
Tilden, Samuel J 
Twain, Mark 
Tyler, John 

Van Buren, Martin 
Vance, Zebulon B. 
Vest, a 
Voorhees, niel W. 
Warren, Joseph 
Washington. George 
Watterson. Henry 
Webster. Daniel 
White, Andrew D. 
Wirt, William 





This splendid work on oratory and statesmanship has been made in six handsome 12mo. volumes, printed from new, large type-set plates, 
on fine laid book paper, and bound in the best book .linéh garnet cloth and lettered and embossed in gold. Two-color title meas and halftone 
illustrations embellish the volumes. The general style is in keeping with bindings usually found in a well-selected library. ‘ollowing out our 
idea of providing our readers-with opportunities of securing many of the best standard: books we now offer'to our readers a proposition whfoh is 
certain to enlist the keenest interest with book lovers in all parts of the country. With every set there is included 25 Sepia — rtraits of Tax 
PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED StaTes and their autographs. These portraits are separate and are additional to the many illustrations to be found 
in the set. Are you going to miss this opportunity. Don’t rob yourself of knowledge. Send for them today, Do it now. Address 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Book Dept., Des Moines, lowa. 
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2 through this department any matters per- 
: taining to Horticulture. Inquiries regarding 
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‘ Jruits, vegetables and afowers cheerfully 
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In planting strawberries, select only 
those having white roots. Don’t crowd | 
the roots. 

. * * . 

Remember that spraying, like pray- 
ing, depends upon the way you carry 
out your part of the program. 

= * e ‘ * 

Keéh the cultivator busy in the 
young orchard. Weeds take moisture 
from the soil, which is needed by the 
young trees. 
he * * - 7 

Don’t let sprouts grow in any form 
in the orchard. As soon as they ap- 
pear, rub them off. 

*-s *« 6 8 = 

Read the illustrated article by the 
editor on “Three Commion Orchard 
Pests,” and consult. last month’s 
‘Spray Calendar.” 

° 7 * * * | 

THE GOOSE FLOWER. 
(Aristolachia Cigas Sturtevantii.) 
(Written for Successful Farming.)* 





By Frank K. Balthis of the Shaw 
Botanical Gardens. 
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HE Goose-flower, | 
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eceived quite a little attention siuce 
its introduction by Mr. Sturtevant 
about fifteen years ago. The flowers 
are very large, oftentimes measuring 
eighteen inches or more in length by 
only a few inches less in width. They 


| somewhat resemble a goose or pelican 


at rest, the neck being distended and 
thrown back, and the wings or sides 
slightly ruled. The buds open by 


rw 








GOOSE-FLOWER—Showing Opening of Bud. 











T or Pelican-flower | atvids 4 . taal h 
| dividing down the m e, or what 
has cet ae aad would correspond to the breast of a 
wetness in flower at the | goose. Inside of this is a large cup- 
Missouri Botani-| like receptacle, the mouth and throat 


calGardens. Aris-|of which is of a blood purple color 
tolachia Gigas| surrounded by a broad, deeply veined 
Sturtecantii was/| surface of a dirty white color mottled 
80 named by | with blood purple. 

Lindley . (Botani-| The Goose-flower is very easily 
calregister 1842)| grown, doing nicely in a cool store, 
who says of it: | or intermediate house. It will readily 
“If weweregiven)| root from cuttings made from half 
to fancies we! ripened shoots taken off with a heal. 
would speculate! [If soft wood cuttings are taken, they 
upon the’ possi-| ire liable to damp off. Perhaps the 
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wees 
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bility of its being a cross between an 
‘elephant and an arum, for its color) 
and smell belong to the latter, and 
the ear of the former turned inside ort | 
is no bad imitation of its form.” 


| best place to grow them is over a walk, 


as the flowers may then be shown to 
good advantage. They do well in a 
loose soil. In growing they should not 
be allowed too much root room, or 





In Guatemala—its native habitat—| they would make so much top growth 
it is well known under a name eyyiva-|as to take posession of everything 
lent to “Jew’s Ear.” The vaciety has| near them. They should never be al- 
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GOOSE-FLOWER—Showing 


Bud About to Open. 














a) 

lowed to become dry, especially after 
the buds have formed. if large 
flowers are desired, it is well to allow 
but a few buds to remain on the plant; 
prune the long growths and use plenty 
of liquid manure. One hundr and 
fifty fully developed flowers and buds 
were counted at one time on the plant 
shown in the illustration. 

If the plants are well cared for they 
















will last for years. They are not liable 
to be attacked by any disease, 
although green fly, mealy bugs and red 
spiders often make their appearance. 
Green fly may be easily gotten rid of 
by liberal applications of tobacco used 
in a liquid form, or by smoking. To 
prevent mealy bugs and red spiders 
seriously injuring the plants, it is only 
necessary to syringe heavily frequent: 
ly. 

One great drawback to the popular- 
ity of the Goose-flower is the terrific 
odor which it gives off. Distance 
would lend enchantment for persons 
with very sensitive olfactory organs 
The odor, however, is no doubt neces 
sary as it attracts a great many in- 
sects, and they are an essential fac- 
tor in the conveyance of pollen to the 
stigma 


e..+ & © @ 


CUT WORMS. 


Watch for cut worms during the 
next month. A good remedy is to 
apply potash in the form of Kainit at 
the rate of two to three hundred 
pounds per acre. The potash will not 
be lost as it will add fertility to the — 
soil. If Kainit is not at hand, spray 
a patch of clover or other vegeta 
tion with a solution of Paris-green, 
one pound to 150 gallons of water. 
Mow it close to the ground and 
place in bunches about the field. The 
cut worms finding nothing else to feed 
upon will eat the poisoned bait long 
before the corn is up. In gardens, & 
tablespoonful of poisoned bran should 
be placed at the base of each plant, 
using bran at the rate of 50 pounds 
to one pound of Prris-green. 


& ze a * 


Whenever the hot-bed plants gro 
up tall and slender, it indicates either 
that they are too crowded in the bed, 
or the bed is too warm. If too crowd 
ed they should be thinned out, a — 
stocky plants are in every way m ‘ 
more desirable, and are worth taking — 
some trouble to secure. a 
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THE HEN. 


Alas! my child, where is the pen 
That can do justice to the hen? 

Like royalty slie goes her way, 
Laying foundations every day, 
Though not for public buildings, yet 
For custard, cake and omelet, 

Or, if too old for such a use, 

They have their fling at some abuse, 
As when to censure plays unfit 
Upon the stage they make a hit; 

Or at elections seal the fate 

Of an obnoxious candidate. 

No wonder,.child,. we prize the hen, 
Whose egg is mightier than the pen. 


—Oliver Hereford. , 
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dottes known in this country. The 
lower left corner shows “Highland 
Queen,” score 96%, as a pullet, and 
mother of the “Perfection’ family. In 
the lower right-hand corner is “High- 
and Queen, the First,” a daughter of 
‘Highland Queen,” and mother of the 
two pullets shown at the top. Her 
score of 96% as a hen, is the highest 
score given any hen, and Judge Tuck- 
er of Michigan said she was the finest 
he ever saw and the highest score he 
ever gave.any hen in all his long ex- 
perience. 

“Highland Queen the Second,” 
shown on rw upper left-hand corner, | 





right, 95%, ‘completes the family of | 
three generations which is undoubted- 
ly the highest scoring and the nearest | 
“Perfection” of any owned and bred | 
in the entire country. 


acteristic of the breed, as especially 





@ pra . chicken), lack of dark pin 
feathers, and their quick make 
a combination of necessary requisites 


them as a leader at once wherever in- 
troduced. They are most excellent 
layers, great mothers, no high combs 
to freeze in winter,- which always 
check fowels from laying. In fact, in 
this breed one’ finds beauty, utility, 
and all that is practical for the fancier 





They plainly} 
show the “Wyandotte shape,” a char-| 


as well as the market man. 

The largest broiler plant’ in the 
United States raise nothing but White 
| Wyandottes. 

The largest packers and shippers of 
ocate this breed and recom- 
mend them as the most desirable and 
| practicable for the farmer as well as 
the shipper. 

For health and vigor they have no 
superior, and when once tried they 
are very seldom discarded. 
| As show birds; the writer has found 














“THE PERFECTION FAMILY”’—White Wyandottes (Three Generations) Bred and Owned by the lowa Poultry 








POULTRY NOTES. 
A full red comb is an indication of 
a good layer. 





Tobacco dust sprinkled in the nest 
will aid in keeping out vermin. 





Never send dirty eggs to market, as 
it will detract from the sale of the 


eges. 





It is bad policy to throw egg shells 
into the poultry yard before crushing 
them. 

Clean the poultry yards every week. 
A good idea is to run a wheel hoe 
over the yards. It will turn under 
droppings, and the poultry will scratch 
for worms. 

F t * - r * 

Through the courtesy of the lowa 
Poultry Company of Des Moines, we 
are enabled to give our readers a pho- 
tograph of their “Perfection” family 
of line bred White Wyandottes, show- 
ing three generations, which is the 
highest scoring line of White Wyan- 





Company, Des Moines, lowa. 


developed én this “Perfection” family, 
and also the pure, white color so 
eagerly sought, but se difficult to se- 
cure and maintain. 

They are each many times first prize 
winners, and are altogether magni- 
ficent representatives of the magni- 
ficent breed. 

x * x * a 
WHITE WYANDOTTES. 
America’s Popular Utility and Beauty 
Fowl. 
By J. D. W. Hall, White Wyandotte 
Expert. 


White Wyandottes are a compara-| 


tively new breed to the average farmer 
and consequently but little is known 
by them of their superior qualities as 


a practical utility fowl on the’ farm.) 


The fancier has found in them all that 
man can desire. 


not part with them as they have al- 


ways given the best results under the! 


most thorough and complete tests. 


Their beautiful white plumage, yellow | 


skin and legs, deliciously flavored | 
meat, plump, round, deep breast (like | 





White Wyandottes*to be most popular. 
During the past five years they have 
far exceeded all others in numbers 
shown in their respective classes in 
most every instance. At Chicago, Bos- 
ton and other large shows, they haxe 
excelled in this respect, which speaks 
volumes for the breed and its grow- 
ing popularity. 

The writer has bred them for many 
years and in every way has found 


them a superior breed of general 
utility and beauty fowls. 
x e £ * + 

Many thanks for the suggestion 


contained in last issue of your paper. 
I think it the best agricultural jour- 





Where the breed has, 
been introduced on the farm they will | 


nal I ever read.—J. E. Sheffer, Oketa, 
Pennsylvania. 
od * % * * 

When you see the chicks drooping 
their wings, it is a sign thatAhey are 
| troubled with lice, and if you do not 
attend to them they will Boon die. 

> s 

We are a detightes with Success- 
'ful Farming. —J. BE. Wright, Bullion, 
| Missouri. 


for market purposes that establishes - © 
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THE CAKE OF CHICKENS IN SUM- ens that are affected with roup, or any | puund, if prepared at home, and is one 


MER. 


By T. Celestine Cummings, Auburn, | ly 


Wisconsin. 


When I began my exceedingly inter-|coal among grit heaps, or near their) my EXPERIENCE WITH 


esting experiment of raising chickens, 
I started in with the assistance of 
everyone on the farm, with the result 


other putrid affections; it helps great- | 
to purify the blood and to tone up 
the system in general. Place the char- | 
dusting place, and they will be sure to) 
help themselves liberally. 


Our summer poultry house is cool | 


of the best remedies for getting rid of 
vermin in the poultry yard. 


‘ee 6.5 
INCUBA- 
TOR CHICKS. 


The great trouble with the success- 


that my poultry had first-class quar-;and airy, made of thin boarding for| ful raising of chickens with an incuba- 


ters, and attention in every respect, | 
and “my” undivided attention almost, 
meals and everything else being of 
secondary importance, until the fine) 
edge of our enthusiasm began to wear | 
off, and we settled down to be every) 
day people again. 

Someone made: the statement, that | 
if chickens were well fed they would | 
never molest the “kitchen garden.” || 


think that “someone” would have! 
opened wide their eyes, could they) 
have seen my well-fed little rose- | 


combs rollicking around my garden, | 

sampling first one tomato and then 

another in their eagerness for a tooth- 

some morsel, and the young cabbages | 
and early- peas shared a like fate. 
Those little mischiefs had to be fenced | 
in for a while. 

Later on when the corn ripened the | 
chickens and turkeys all had the busi- | 
est kind of a husking bee every day | 
in the cornfield near the house, with | 
the result, that in the fall when we| 
killed a:few hens, they were so fat it} 
was like putting my hand in a mess of | 
soft soap to “draw” them, but in the} 
eating line I never tasted chicken 
flesh more tender or delicious, either 
roasted, or prepared in pot-pie style. 

After studying up the subject, be- | 
fore investing in our poultry, we con- 
cluded to build a _ hatching house, | 
with three sides, dimensions 20x8| 
feet, 4 feet high in the rear and 6 in 

- front, making a nice slope to shed 
rain. . Those dimensions would allow 
sufficient space for twenty setting 
hens—ten coops on either side of the 
aisle. The coops were 2x3 feet in 
size, giving plenty of space for a 
roomy nest and the hens’ necessary 
supplies—the dust box in one corner) 
of the ‘coop and the pan of water and, 
grit close by. The cocps were made 
of thin laths, placed as wide apart as 
they could be, without the hen being 
able to slip through. 

We fed the hens three times a day, 
sliding up a couple of laths in front to 
allow her exit. The hens need never 
be watched, for as soon as their hung- 
er is appeased, and they have all had 
a little gossiping «time and a stroll 
around, they seem well content to re- 
turn to their comfortable quarters, 
never making a mistake in their nests. 

For the nests I; had low, shallow 
boxes set on the ground, in which was 
placed a layer of unleached wood 
ashes to the depth of an inch; tobacco 
stems were strewn over this, and then 
the nesting material of fine,soft hay. 

An ounce of precaution is better any 
day than a ‘pound of cure, in my ex- 
perience; so when my “grown up 
chicks”’ first came, as a safeguard, we 
treated them all.to a bath of disinfect- 
ant, sprayed a few drops on the head, 
feathers, comb, face and legs. It was 
the simple remedy of sassafras oil and 
sweet oil in equal quantities. If there 
is any lice lurking in the feathers, the 
third application will cure the worst 
case; always be careful, however, not 
to get too much in one spot, as grease 
is bad for chickens, and may kill them. 

Charcoal is another fine disinfect- 
ant, both externally and internally, for 
ehickens, especially in the summer 
time in extreme hot weather. Break it 
up in small bits and give it to chick- 








sides, rain-proof 


small saplings. The flooring is ce 
mented stone and thickly strewn with 
sawdust. The droppings are swept 
out every day and scattered te ad- 
vantage on vegetation. ; 

Poultry appreciate light, cheerful 
quarters; so the walls are whitewash- 
ed twice a year. Our farm is a fine 
range for chickens. They find bugs, 
worms, seeds, grit, clover, grasses, 
| berries—everything in fact dear to 
the heart of chickens, and do not seem 
to need much “feed.” ‘They are liber- 
uly supplied with pure, fresh water, 


| ind milk, which they are very fond of 


—either sweet or loppard. They get 
1 full meal at night—all they will eat 
—of buckwheat and oats. Their diet 
being so varied during the day, they 
‘Iways seem to relish this plain fare 


for their supper. 


“IT received March issue of Success- 
ful Farming, and think it is just splen- 
lid.”—Miss Exa English, Rochelle, Ga. 


CHICKEN-LOUSE KILLER. 


The season is fast approaching 
when the poultry raiser will be troubl- 
ed with that enemy of poultry—the 
chicken louse. There are:many louse 
remedies, many ways of ridding the 
poultry, the hen-house and the nests 
of this pest. 

One of the best and cheapest vermin 
destroyers is made as follows: Buy 
five pounds of moth bals and pulver- 
ize them; mix with five pounds of 
air-slacked lime, or sifted wood ashes. 
Apply the mixture liberally in the 
nests, roosts and floors of the hen- 
house, and every place where there 
are lice. Rub on the hen’s head and 
under the wings; dust it thickly in 


the coops where the hen and chicks ' 


roost, and in a very short time the 
vermin will all be gone, if you applied 
the remedy thoroughly. It will not 
hurt the chicks after they are three 
days’ old. You can make the same 
mixture into a liquid louse killer, by 
mixing it with coal oil and water— 
half and half—mixing to the consist- 
ence of whitewash, and then applying 
with a whitewash brush or a broom. 
This mixture is often sdld at 50 cents 
a pound; it will not cost five cents a 


roof—slanting—and | 
windows and doors opposite, to pro-| 
duce a good circulation of air, and | 
back entirely out of the draft is ar-| 


ranged rows of perches made from | most satisfactory is to first have a 





tor and brooder is not so much in the 
hatching of the eggs as it is the rear- 
ing of the chickens. ‘The plan which 
I have followed this year and find 


small building in which to have the 
brooder. Of course the most essential 
thing is to have plenty of sunshine so 
I built a shed with common storm 
windows in the roof and south side. 
The shed need not be large, simply as 
long as a window and wide enough for 
the brooder. 

I had the temperature at ninety de- - 
grees when the chickens were put in 
but I have reduced it a little each day 
so that the end of three weeks it is 
about sixty. The chickens need no 
food for the first thirty-six hours. For 
the first feed, boil an egg hard and 
mix, shell and all, with dry bread 
crumbs. I give this food, with out the 
egg, three times a day until three 
weeks old then I give coarse corn 
meal dampened with milk or water. 
Don’t feed your chickens at any time 
food that is in a sloppy state. Always 
have plenty of pure water and also 
oyster shells so the chickens can reach 
them. 

When two or three days old I allow 
the chickens to run in a yard in front 
of the brooder until they are two 
weeks old. Then I turn them out and 
they certainly enjoy their freedom. 
One cannot -help noticing the extra 
growth as soon as they have become 
used to the surroundings. 

Teach your chickens to’ go on a 
roost as soon as possible as they do 
better there than staying in a brooder. 

Hoping this will help some anxious 
person I will close promising a paper 
on the mangement of an incubator if 
this is deemed worth the printing. 

A. Subscriber. 

Belmond, Iowa. 

* * 


When the fowls have a good range, 
as they usually do on the farm, one 
male is sufficient for a dozen hens, 
unless the variety kept is very inac- 
tive, when, of course, a larger number 
should be kept. But where the fowls 
are confined in comparatively small ° 
yards, one male to from five to eight 
hens will give better results. Of 
course, where the eggs are not wanted 
for hatching, no males’ should be 
kept. 


x * * * 


I like your paper very much.—Jno. 
C. Johnson, Mt. Morris, Wis. 


* 











February 14, 1902, 
February 14, 1903, 
Largest Shipments ever made | in ono day. 


37 Years in Business. 


Our Mammoth Shipments. 


Five Car Loads Shipment 
Six Car Loads Skipmeusé 


We make 33 styles of Incubator and Brooder—Hot Air and Hot Water, and guarantee 
every machine leaving our plant. Our beantiful new catalogue and also brochure telling of 
large shipment free for the asking. Write us at once for prices. 


GEO. ERTEL. Co., 


599 Kentucky Street, Quincy, Ills. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE } 








Des Moines, lowa, to whom ali communica- 
tions should be addressed. yeh care of 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Rt Rah hh 


BRET HARTE’S LAST POEM. 
The following last poem of Bret 
Harte was found just after his death. 
It was written at the time of the death 
of Queen Victoria: 
When your men bowed heads: to- 
gether 
With hushed lips, 
And the globe swung out 
gladness 
To eclipse, 
When your drums from the equator 
To the pole, 
Carried round it an unending 
Funeral roll, 
When your Capitols from Norway 
To the cape, 
Through their streets and from their 
homes 
Trailed their crape, . 
Till the sun awoke the gindness 
As of old, 
And the stars their midnight beauty | 
Still unrolled, 
For the glory born of goodness 
Never dies, 
And its flag is not half-masted 
In the skies. 
a * * +. * 


This department is conducted by Ruth Forest, 


SA ea 


from 


We are pleased to note the growing| ’ 


interest that is being taken by the 
readers of our 
We have received some very good) 
suggestions from some, and will bong 
upon them whenever possible. 


have on hand a number of very ao 


teresting. short articles of home life| 
that will appear in subsequent issues | 
of Successful Farming. 

We are a little disappointed in not | 
receiving more letters from the boys) 
and girls. We have a few, but we) 
want more, and although the editor | 
is a very busy woman, she will al-| 
ways find time to read letters from 
the boys and girls, and if they have 
anything to say that would interest, 
we will be most pleased to publish it. 


We would ask our contributors to} 


write on only one side of the paper. 
Many thanks to you for the kind 
things you have said about our 
“Home Circle and Amusement De- 
partment.” To those who have con- 
tributed we would say, come again. 
Ruth Forest. 


7 * * * * 


“THE HOUSEKEEPER” OR HOME 
MAKING. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
By Bettie Baily, Milan, Kan. 

If there were no way for girls to ac- 
quire housekeeping arts except at 
some celebrated college or university, 
where years of training would be re- 
quired, and a great deal of father’s 
money would have to be used to put 
them through, and gain for them the 
coveted bit of parchment and fine 
graduating dress to show what she had 
done, 

My idea is, that there would be a 
higher appreciation set on this hon- 
orable and important vocation, than 
there is under the usual inexpensive, 
threadbare plan of pegging away at 
it, at home under the despised in- 
struction of mothers. Everybody 
knows that the work of the house 
keeper is of prime importance. DPat- 
ing is the first principle of life. The 
loss of appetite points towards the 
loss of life. 


“Home Department.” | 


As the old saying is, one that we 
are wanting now: 


“We may live without poetry, music 
and art, 

We may live without conscience, we 
may live without heart; 

We may live without friends, and live 
without books, 

But civilized men cannot live without 
cooks.” 


The housekeeper that can furnish 
the best fare is the housekeeper most 
sought for; that is, to have good, com- 
fortable, appetizing food. There is 
always a good demand for good house- 
keepers. A pleasant, well-kept home 
with eatables that have not been 
spoiled in the cooking, is. something 
to make angels smile. Men are not 
always angels, but they know what 
good housekeeping is when they see | 
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it. If it so happens that they cannot 
| procure one of these pearls without 
price, they will be willing to pay a 
good sum for a genuine article. 

The right-hand seat ‘is promised 
those who feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked and give drink to the thirsty. 
The reward is just as great and as 
sure for having ministered to, “The 
least of these,” not able to pay in 
dollars and cents, as to the cultured 
and rich. 


Knowing the importance of the 
housekeeper’s work, I don’t see why 
there are so many looking about for 
some way of making a living, as to 
pick up some non-essential employ- 
ment, or eke out a miserable subsis 
tence by the needle. We have trained 
cooks, nurses, seamstresses, but what 
we want most is trained housekeep 
ers. The average pocket-book will 











not admit of employing cooks and 


dressmakers, etc., unless they desire 
the sheriff to settle up pretty soon. 
The mother must be the head of 
these. The wife has often been of 
great value in holding back the hus- 
band from some of his wild ventures; 
for ever since the world began, men 
have been subject to-bad spells of 
folly. Of course, men get the credit 
of their successes in life, but she 
is a power behind the throne, and the 
day will come when her help in life 
partnership wil be recognized. Every 
man likes to feel that “he killed the 
bear;” it does him good, and does 
her no harm. 

One cannot comprehend why girls, 
who are so ready to get married, treat 
the essential preparation for the du- 
ties the tie brings, with contempt, 
and go soaring in regions for polished 
attainments and let life work go un- 
studied—to be caught up—as a re 


AWAITING. 





sult of which, their’ homes suffer, 
their pocket-books become depleted, 
and health and spirits all broken Up, 
because of a lack of the practical 
knowledge that goes to make the 
work of the housekeeper comparative- 
ly easy. 
SI 2 * . + 
Successful Farming is a great help 
to our progressive farmers.—Mrs. 
Addie Colburn, Sibley, lowa. 
o + - a . 
SWEEPING. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
By L. lowa Campbell, Newton Iowa. 
The first thing to do in sweeping, 
is to think: Think what?’ The object 
‘n sweeping is to get the dirt out of: 
the house, not simply scatter it from: 
me room to another, from the middle“ 
of the floor to the stove, zinc, or from 
floor to furniture. - 
With this aim in mind, prepare the 
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room for sweeping. Open as many 
windows as possible without creating 
too much draft. A little draft is good, 
but too much is worse than none. If 
the room is a bedroom make the bed 
and cover it with a soiled sheet, unless 
one has regular dust covers. Remove 
the articles from the top of the dresser, 
dusting each one, and place them in a 
drawer or on a chair, or the bed, where 
they may be covered. Take out of the 










































easily and quickly be moved. These 
pleces will not only be out of the way, 


off and lie on the floor again. 
Before commencing on the floor, run 
the broom around the angles formed 
by walls and ceiling, and down the cor- 
ners to remove all cobwebs. Don't 
ll a room clean when there is a row 
of graceful black hammocks connect- 
ing wall and ceiling, and several cute 
little swings suspended over the bed. 


Next brush out the closet. Yes, it 
is dirty. Clothes make lint, or 
“downs.” 


A carpet sweeper is a great conven: 
ience and almost a necessity if carpets 
are to be really swept clean. If the 
floor is entirely covered with carpet, 
try this method. Commence in one 
corner, sweep out from the corner, 
not into the corner, and along the edge 
of the carpet, getting the lint out from 
between the carpet and the base- 
board. After sweeping about two 


swept and also gather up the collected 
dirt in the sweeper. 
to another space. In this way the dirt 
from one part of the room is not swept 
over the whole room, and there is less 
dust than if the entire room is first 
swept with the broom and then the 
sweeper is merely run over it to take 
up the dust. Then, too, the furniture 
requires the least possible amount of 
moving. It needs but to be moved out, 
and then back. 

Unless a room is very small, time !s 
wasted in sweeping from one room in- 


room as much of the furniture as can | 


bat will not collect dust to be wiped | 


square yards with the broom, run the) 
carpet sweeper over what has been | 


Then move on! 




























to another, or into the hall. 

When through sweeping, allow the 
wind to blow out as mich dust as it 
will. Do not try to dust the room un- 
til all of the remaining dust has set- 
tled, and then do not dust the room 
like an old hen dusts herself. 'Tis easy 
enough to blow the dust from one 
piece of furniture to another, but what 
is gained? Gather the dust up into the 
dust cloth so it can be taken out of 
doors and scattered to the four winds. 

For hardwood floors, one needs a 
“broom bag;” that is, a bag with a 
drawn string to fit over the straw, 
which is to be used in wiping-the dust 
from the floor. Let the bags have a 
double ruffle on its lower edge and it 
will wear better. These bags are also 
convenient for dusting walls and ceil- 
ing. 

* . > a * 
TACT IN GIVING. 

Some few people seem to have a 
happy knack of giving the right thing | 
in the right place, and a Christian | 
graceful way of proffering their gift | 
that render it more acceptable. It fs) 
not the worth of the gift that is prized, | 
but the spirit that prompts it, and of. | 
ten the poorest of us have something 


'er he, nor his father can afford to buy, 


or some nice handkerchiefs for the 


little girls, when they were wondering | 


how their stock would be replenished; 
and so it goes; nothing costly. that one 
would feel embarassed to receive, but 
just a useful token of remembrance. 

I know of a lady who has two little 


boys and when their clothes get too | 


small for them, she always gives them 
to someone who needs them, and it 
always proves to do good. Try, dear 
sisters, too, at this gift giving season 
not to lose sight of the fact that we 
can give at least something, that will 
show our sympathy, our good will, a 
generous heart, and we will not miss 
it. Give kind words and good wishes 
to everyone. Thought, time and purse 


| forbid giving much else, and may our 


hearts sincerely echo the words: 
“Peace on earth, good will to men.” 
Subscriber. 





“OUR BABY.” 


The ot of “Our Baby,” seen on this 
page represents a product of Iowa. 
Her name is Marie Elizabeth Newlen 
She is row 13 months old and weighs 
38 pounds. She wears the same size 
waist as her mamma, and takes the 
same sized clothes ordinarily worn by 
a child of three years of age. She is 
2 baby that never cries or frets and 
when awake is smiling and happy. 

Marie is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. I. G. Newlen. Mr. Newlen is a 
well-known undertaker in East Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


FASHIONS FOR THE MONTH. 


By L. Marie Madole. 


(NOTE—Any one of these patterns will 
be sent free with a full years’s subscrip- 
tion to Successful Farming, for 50 cents. 
The patterns will be sent in no other way. 
If already a subscriber, get a subscription 
from some one else and pick out yor 
n 


x * *. 


nattern. Always use coupon below 


ordering patterns.) 


STYLES FOR THE CHILDREN. 
As the new styles for men and. 


‘shown, and trimmed 


to give to make another happy that | women are brought forth, the children 

would not cost us perhaps a cent, or | 2re not forgotten. Such dainty dresses 
‘ what is more to some of us, a mo-|and coats for the girls and nobby 
ment’s time in making if only we | mannish suits for the boys. All are 
thought about it, Sometimes a bit of | easily made with patterns, and the 
ribbon to some little girl, who longs so | expense is less than half when made 
for some token of apvreciation, and to | at home. ' 
the boy, a little jack-knife which neith- The prettiest styles for children are 
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| the French dress design.. These may 
| be made in nearly all of the summer 
goods. Sheer white linen, nainsook 
batiste, French challis, albatross, cot- 
ton or silk mull, pongee, French or 
Swiss muslin and many of the pretty 
Scotch ginghams are appropriate for 
these dresses. 

Delightful effects in children’s 
dresses are produced by the use of 
shirrings, and the soft, pretty. fabrics 
| are especially adapted to this form. 

Dainty plaited dresses appear in 
pongee, percale, gingham, linen, lawn 
and organdy in delicate colors and 
small designs. Brown and white ging- 
ham will be used, combined with a 
white embroidery. 

In an outdoor coat for the boys, 
blue cloth and white linen are smart 
for spring wear. The _ regulation 
sailor suit is the popular design used 
in these materials. 





SPRING SHOPPING. 


Such an array for spring and 
summer of every article useful to 
womankind. Unless she knows just 
what she wishes to buy for her spring 
wardrobe, she will find herself at sea. 

Cotton cheviots, mercerized cottons, 
basket-weave cottons and madras are 
very smart for shirt waists and the 
shirt waist suits. They come in an 
elaborate assortment of colors, and 
their laundering qualities are un- 
matchable. Many are made up in 
tucks and some in plaits, and again 
they are trimmed in washable braids 
and buttons. 

The tailor suit is again in evidence 
in many new weaves. Canvas is being 
used for these suits and shown in a 
variety of colors and qualities. Many 
are open and others woven.very close. 
It is cooler than broadcloth; home- 
spun or even mohair and sheds the 
dust. Many are made over taffeta, 
showing the same shade in silk. Oth- 
ers are piped, stitched and strapped. 

Etamine and voile are among the 
most popular fabrics. They are very 
serviceable for traveling. They are 
kept free from dust easily, and this is 
a very good feature in summer goods. . 

Louisine silks are being used for 
the spring and summer shirt-waist 
suits. They come in plaids, tiny 
checks, dots, stripes and smail lace 
effects. This silk is taking the place 
of taffeta and foulard, and is very 
serviceable. - 

Many pretty frocks in black silk are 
with a dainty 
white lace or a light shade of silk, 
and makes a dainty costume. The- 
black suit made up in tucks or plaits 
and piped with a velvet ribbon of & 
light shade is very popular. 

Elaborate sashes and girdles of lace 
or ribbon are worn with these suits. 

Pritty, white dresses. of wool, cot- 
ton ard thin, white silk will be the 
most popular for summer wear. Many 
are enti.«ly plain; others show double 


| flounces, shirring, plaits and tucks. — 


These skirts have a drop lining of 
white taffeta or white iawn, the waist 


being lined through the yoke and 


back, just enough to insure a good 
fit 


This is to be a great linen 
and linen shirt-waists are am 
smartest in the season’s fabrics. 2 
many cases hats are made to match 
these waists and are very nobby..The 
linen coat will be much seen this 6um- 
mer, and besides being comfortable 
are very serviceable. They launder © 
well, and this will prove a great ad — 

vantage to the wearer. SS 
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Pattern No. 7801 (All Seams Allowed). 
Cut in 5 sizes, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 years. 


No. 7801.—Girl’s Guimpe Dress, requires for medium size, 
% 5-8 yards material 7 inches wide, 2 3-3 sards 84 incves wide, 
or, 1, 7-8 yards 44 inches wide. Extra material resented 
for brételle and cuffs, 1-2 yard; insertion, 3-4 yard; lace edg- 
ing, 3 yards; 5 buttons, 
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Pattern No. 7750 (il Seams Allowed). 

Cut in 4 sizes, 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. 
No. 7750.—Child’s Kimono (perforated for Dress 
h), requires for medium size, 4 yards material 22 
inches wide, 3% yards 27 inches wide, or 2% yards 
inches wide. Material required for band and cuffs, 1 yard. | 
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Pattern No. 7800 (All Seams Allowed). 
cut In 5 sizes, 3, 4, 3, 6 and 7 years. 
uires for med- 


No. 7800.—Boys’ Russian Suit, 0 

ium size, 3 3-4 yards material 27 inc wide, 2 1-2 

mre 36 inches wide, or 2 1-8 yards 44 inches wide. 
ining required, 1-2 yards 36 inches wide; extra ma- 

terial for vest and collar, 1-2 yard; braid represent- 

ed, 3 1-8 yards; elastic, 1-2 yard; 5 buttons. 
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Pattern Nv. 7761 (All Seams Allowed). 

Cut in 7 sizes, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 years. 
No. 7761.—Boys’ Saflor Suit (with 

Long Trousers), requires for medium size. 

2 7-8 yards material 36 inches wide, 2 1-4 

yards 44 inches wide, or 1 7-8 yards 52 

.~ wide. Braid represented, 2 yards, 
e. 

















or 2 yards 36 inches wide; 6 buttons. 





Pattern No. 7814 (All Seams Allowed). 
Cut in 6 sizes, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 years. 
No. 7814.—Child’s Reefer, requires for medium size, 3% 


yards material. 27 inches wide, 2% yards 36 inches wide, or 1% 
yards 44 inches wide. Lining required, 3% yards 22 inches wide, 





Pattern No. 7810 (All Seams. Allowed). 
Cut In 7 sizes, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, il and 12 years, 
No. 7810.—Girl’s Guim uires for medium size, 2 3-4 
yards material 22 inches 2 Ty 8-8 yards 27 inches wide, 


or 1.5-8 yards 36 inches wide. Lace insertion represented, 
1 3-8 yards; lace edging, 1 3-8 yards; 6 buttons. 








I am highly pleased with Success- 
ful Farming. Think it is worth more 
than the subscription price.—Mrs. 
Bettie Parker, Ridge, Miss. 


Successful Farming is a great help 
to anyone on a farm. Am pleased 
with it.—Mrs. Allie Gamel, Hopkins, 

Missouri. 








Successful Farming Coupon Pattern Order. 


Order patterns by number. For ladies, give bust measure; for skirt, give 
waist measure: for misses, boys, girls, or children, give years. 
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‘that ever wore spectacles; and I’ve} 


“‘Sam Stackpole,’ sez she, ‘hold! 


ee 
®' often wondered how Sally could be My handbox and your pantaloons are 
Puzwzledaom %\ such a charming little creature, with annexed. 


1 


. el 
Puzzles marked with a star (*) are protectea ‘ 
by copyright. Contributors to thie depart ‘ 
ment wili please heep matter distinct Jrom j 
all other correspondence ana address samé 
to + Puzzledom,’ Succesaful Farming, Das 


Moines, Jowa 
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A Prize For All. 

A packet of flower seeds will be 
mailed to each reader who sends the 
correct answer to any of the puzzles 
of this number of Successful Farm- 


ing, if a stamp is enclosed for return | 


postage; also special mention of the 
contribution sending the best list. 

The “St. Bevis” prize was won by 
Jno. Mullins, Maimi, Mo. 





ist.—Old and New. 
(Old Conundrum: Spell mouse-trap 
with three letters. Ans. C-a-t. ) 
The new: Spell it with two letters. 
Wicked Will. 
2d.— Transposition. 
| saw a one the other day 
That four into a three, 
He looked quite happy, [ must say, 
He seemed so bright and free. 
He never seemed to think of two, 
As he boldly strut about, 
Until a big dog came, ’tis true, 
And rudely chased him out. 
Roy. 
3d.—Quotation. 


1. To disperse. 

2. A hotel curtailed. 

3. A jump and duration. 

4. A letter. 

5. The amount to hand will con-| 
tain 

6. A proposition. 

7. Germs. 

8. To collect together. 

9. Within. 

10. A season. 

11. An article. 

12. To eat with the tongue, and 
complete. 

13. Pertaining to. 


Things found in.the garden. 
a. = = ee 


> + 2 . = 
4th.—Decapitations. 
1. Behead a part of a wagon and 


14. 


leave an elevation of ground; behead | 


again, and leave not good. 
29. Behead a woman’s name, 


leave smart. 
8. Behead a small river fish, and 


leave a unit. 


and 


Answers to April Puzzles. 
1. Beets, corn, oats, wheat, tares. 
rye, turnips, onion, potato, carrot, pars- 


nip. 

2. Successful Farming. 

3. Asa ned 

4. Banditti. 

5. 1-Horse. 2-Steer. 3-Dog. 4-Deer. 
5-Bear. 6-Lion. 7-Seal. 8-Weasel. 
(We sell.) 
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SAM STACKPOLE’S ADVENTURE. 


“You never heard tell of my mer. 
lasses candy adventure, did you 
Sam?” said Stackpole to me one day, 
when I called at his house to take the 
census of his family. 

I shook my head and he proceeded: 

“I speculate it was raythur a won- 
derful affair, and if Sally there would 
tell it, you would appreciate it, cer- 
tain. I was courting Sally at the time 
and was in love up to my eyes. But 
her old daddy was opposed to me out 
and out. And he was a stupendous 
man—the crossest, ugliest old man 


such a crusty old fellow for a father. 
She was a bonum magnum gal, sure, 
at that time; a little faded now, yon 
see; but that is to be expected. Beau- 
ty is but knee deep, but ugliness goes 
to the bone. 

“Well, one day I went to town and 
bought a whole heap of fancy doings, 
ribbons, beads, goose-grease for the 
hair, etcetre and so forth. I was de- 
| termined to coax her up; and putting 
my purchases snugly in a bundle, I 
locomoted towards her daddy’s house, 
| true as a rifle. 

“It was rather late when I arriv’, 
and old Scraggs was bilin’ some mer- 
lasses candy for Sally to peddle next 
day—there being a show—Sally and 
her mother having retired. 

The fust thing I done, however, ar- 
ter enterin, and old Scraggs had start- 
ed at me a few was to set right down 
in a pot of hot merlass he’d put on a 
cheer to cool, which, made me jump 
and howl amazin.’ Ginger bread! 
how it burnt! but as he didn’t see the 
accident, I squatted on Sally’s band- 
box which contained her Sunday bon- 
net—not noticing—and went to rub- 
bing like sixty-six. 

“Well, arter I’d sot there a spell, 
groaning for myself, and wondering 


how much damage I had done, the old | 


man gave me another such terrific 
look, and said: 

“Sam Stackpole, what 
come here after, say?” 

“Mr. Scraggs,” says I, not daring to 
stir for fear he would discover my 
predicament, I have come to you on 
very important business. (Oh, Lordy 
| how that merlasses smarted!) And if 
|you’ll just keep your ebenezer down 
about five minutes, I will endeavor to 
inform you with that degree of accu- 
racy that I’m so preiminently and con- 
spicuously developed.” 


“The old fellow didn’t understand 


have you 


that ar powerful language, and in 
course he did not say nothin. 
“Perhaps, says I, you’ve noticed 


|that I have been paying numerous 
attention to your daughter, and am 
gratified to state with infinite popu- 
larity. Now ef you will give sally to 
|me, I will vote for you for governer, 
and leave my country if you ain’t 
elected. 

Well, arter I’d delivered myself in 


vou think that codger’s reply was? 
Why, instead of saying ‘Take Sally, 
and welcome,’ he actually pointed to 
the door, and told me to scatter. I 
vovw, I got out of patience, then, 
sure,.and didn’t care what occurred— 
if Sally’s bonnet was smashed. 


“Mr. Scraggs,’ sez I, ‘I should be 
very happy to oblige you, but the fact 
is, I sat right down here, and can’t 
leave nohow, unless you cut a hole in 
my trousers.’ 


stuck fast as I sot, he just catched 
up the whole pot full of hot candy 
off the fire and emptied it all over my 
head and shoulders, true as I’m alive, 
Jehu! how the stuff made me cavort 
and holler! But I was so mad that I 
grabbed a great bog and let him have 
it, biff! right between the eyes. 
“*There, take that,’ sez I, ‘you old 
flap-eared piece of deformity,’ and then 
I started for the door, direct. I just 
got it open, ready to dart, when old 
_Mrs. Scraggs burst into a loud laugh, 
pane Sally spoke for the first time. 





“ ‘Jerusalem,’ sez I, and I leaped. 
I must have been awful skeered, for 
I, landed at least twenty feet ‘outside 
the house and run like a prairie fire. 
I never looked behind me until next 
mornin’, and when I did the kiver of 
the band box was stickin, fast to my 
trowsers. 

“That was my merlasses candy ed- 
venture, Squire, and right hot work 
it was. But I married Sally at last. 
The old man gin in arter a while, and 


your sincus as soon as you please. 
: - « . * 7 


“BREAKING HOME TIES.” 


This is the title of a famous pic 
ture which was shown at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition in 1893. It was 
painted by Thomas Hovenden, who 
lost his life trying to save a little girl 
who was crossing railroad tracks at 
Norristown, Pa., Aug. 14, 1895. He 
was born in Ireland Dec. 28, 1840, and 
after studying at the Cork school of 
Design came to New York and entered 
the National Academy. This poem is 
by H. L. Palmer, of Chicago. 


Among the world’s paintings one even- 
ing I strolled 





that are benovelent style, what do 


“When the old man seed how I was | 


In that wonderful Palace of Art, 
And at last I beheld a picture that told 
| A story that kindled the heart! 
|Only a rustic lad leaving his home; 

He is bidding his mother “good-by.” 
But never a masterpiece painted in 

Rome 
| Brought such a response to the eye. 
| 

No Hebe or goddess the artist had 
sought, 
| No features of beauty nor grace; 
|"Twas only a woman of toil he had 
wrought, 
| And yet ’twas a wonderful face! 
| It told of a love too deep for the pen, 
| A look full of tears—with a prayer. 
| The boy of her heart was leaving her 
then 
To battle with life and its cares!’ 


| The picture is gone, but the scene will 
remain 
In my memory many a day; 
| And too often it comes like a gentle 
refrain 
To lighten my cares on the way. 
‘I knew not the sage, but his touch ! 


revere, 
And I thank him deep down in my 

| heart; 
‘For he gave me a treasure—I gave 


him a tear! 
| What an eloquent tribute to art! 
i om 7 ” > * 

I am well pleased with your paper, 
and find it full of practical informa 
| tion.—J. N. Stuckey, Columbus, Miss: 
| *> ¢-: *+ &* ®@ 


| ‘He was somewhat in doubt, 
| As he came to expire; 
| The future looks bright, 
But it may be the fire.” 
> * . * + 
Discretion in speech is more thad 
eloquence. 
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SPRING DAYS. 
When the soft, south wind, 
Blows through the lind, 
And green comes on the meadow; 
And opening buds, 
And songs of birds, 
And sunbeams replace the shadow. 


Fond memories throng 
The heart of song, 
And thought goes back again 
To the old love land, 
Like a ship to its strand, 
From a far-away distant main. 


On native shore, 
In sacred yore, 

Fond fancy is home again; 
By the babbling brook, 
In the garden nook, 

‘Low the old house on the hill. 


Where swallows and doves, 
‘Neath the old barn eaves, 

Are turturing and cooing still; 
And the blackbird’s glee, 
Swells wild and free, 

By the spring flood in the glen. 


When the heart of yore, 
On the native shore. 
Is dreaming of home again; 
When the old lovers sing, 
At coming of spring, 
With the wind, from southern plane. | 


the thronging, thronging, 
tender yearning, 


Ah! 
In the heart’s 
Of th 
With its bows ‘mid shining rain, 

When fond fancy dreams again, 
Of the olden times of gleaming, beam- 
ing spring. 
—Esaep F. Kirrem. 


x * zd * * 


THE USE OF SALT. 


A medical journal advises against 
the excessive use of salt. It is, first of 
all, a perversion of taste, the condi- 
ment destroying the flavor of delicate 
dishes if too pronounced. Further- 
more, it is asserted that an excessive 
use of salt seriously overtaxes. the 
kidney to remove it, and that many 
cases of derangement and disease are 
due to this excessive use. 
habit, it is added, is easily acquired, 
and persons indulging themselves | 





soon reach a point where nothing is | over with a clean, 


The salt | 


sicated codfish, which has been soak: 
ed one hour in tepid water. 
| this one gill of rich milk and a dash 
'of pepper. Let it all simmer about ten 


minutes, stirring all the time. 


Beef Noodlie.—Cut rare cold roast 
cut again into 


| beef into thick slices; 
|cubes or small pieces. Put one table- 
| spoon of butter into a skillet; when 
| melted add three teaspoons of currant 
jelly, a few drops of lemon juice, one 
| tablespoon of tomato catsup, a dash 
of cheyenne pepper and a little salt; | 
stir well together and add the beef. 
Serve hot. Mrs. Atwood. 
+ ” + * ” 


TRY MY “ANGEL FOOD.” 
One teaspoonful of flour; one teas- 
| poonful of cream of tartar, sifted to- 
|}gether six times; one and one-half 
cups sugar, sifted six times, whites cf 
eleven eggs beaten stiff as frosting; 
}add one teaspoonful vanilla, then the 
|Sugar and flour, stirring lightly, but 
| thoroughly; bake forty minutes; bake 
|}in new tin; don’t grease the tin. 
| x a ok * * 


RAISED FRUIT CAKE. 
| Two cups of sugar, two eggs, one cup 


| 
| 


butter; all well veaten; one pint of 
bread sponge (light) one teaspoonful 
|}each of soda, cinnamon, cloves and 
one-half a nutmeg; fruit to taste: 
flour to make rather stiff; set in warm 
mareg to raise, one hour, bake in mod- | 
|}erate oven. This recipe has been in 
our family for over fifty years. 
* * * * + 


| TRY MY WAY OF TOASTING BREAD 
| Have a nice, hot fire; put the oven 
|grate on top of the range; lay on as 
/many slices of bread as you want; 
‘turn often to prevent burning. You 
can do the work in one-half the time, 
and not burn your face or hands. 

I have many good recipes, and a few 
more “old woman’s whims,” if your 
readers would like them. 

Steele, N. D. Mrs. S. S. Norton. 


* * * * * 


ODDS AND ENDS OF CLEANING. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
By R. E. Merryman, Melrose, Fla. 


To clean brass and copper, dip a 
piece of lemon in finely powdered bath 
brick and rub the articles with it. This 
will remove all stain and tarnish. Rub 
dry cloth; then 





palatable that is not strongly impreg-| polish with a soft cloth or leather. 


nated with salt. 
& * k © * 


Vanity Cake.—One and a half tea- 
cups of sugar, five tablespoons of 
shortening, half a cup of sweet milk, a 
teacup and a half of flour, half a tea- | 
cup of cornstarch, a teaspoonful of | 
baking powder and the whites of six 
eggs. Bake in four layers and put to- | 
gether with frosting on top. 

Frosting.—Take a teacup of brown | 
sugar and one of maple sugar scraped | 
and grated, wet with one cup of cream, | 
Set over the fire and let cook gently | 
Until it will form a soft ball when | 
(ropped into the cold water, then re- | 
move from the fire and when cool | 
beat until it is soft and creamy then | 
spread between the layers. I forgot | 
to say flavor with vanilla when you | 
begin to stir. This is the nicest cara: | 





hel frosting imaginable. It is nice | 

'o put on any cake. 
> * * * = 

Cream Codfish.—Put two table. 


‘spoons of butter into the skillet; when 
Melted add one tablespoon of flour, 
tirring it constantly to prevent lump.- | 
Mg, then add one-half pint of des- 


To clean glass of pictures or mir- 
rors, dip a soft cloth in borax water 
and wipe off; then polish with soft 
cloth or tissue paper. 

To clean rusty tools, wet with kero- 
sene and let stand several hours; then 
rub with a cloth dipped in kerosene 
and then in fine bath brick, air-slack- 
ed lime, or finely powdered brick. 

To clean silver that has been stored 
| for sometime and has become tarnish- 
ed, put it in a large porcelain preserv- 
ling kettle filled with strong borax 
| water, and boil twenty minutes. The 
borax will not injure the silver in the 
least, but will remove the stain, leav- 
ing it like new. If any discolorations | 
remain, dip a cloth in the borax water 
then in whiting, and rub them. 

To remove old varnish, apply 
strong ammonia. Common household 
ak for this purpose. 
The strong ammonia will remove the 
varnish without affecting the wood- 
filler, thus leaving the wood in fine 





condition for the new finish. 

Remove grease spots from wall pa- 
per by laying a sheet of blotting paper 
over it and applying a hot iron. 
'or three 
| clean. 


Two 
applications will leave it 


Add to 


‘The last issue of Successful Farm- 
ing has been received. I think it a 
magazine no farmer should be with- 
out, as it gives so much useful infor- 
mation along the line of farm and 
house work. I am more than pleased 
with it.”—Mrs. James Dearth, Toroun- 
to, Ohio. 


* * * * * 


AS THEY LIKE IT. 
Lives of fishermen remind us 
We may strive for prizes grand, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Tales of fish we failed to land. 
—Washington Post. 


(00 Ibs. Sugar $2 95 


Send no money if you live 500 miles of Chicago; 
if further. send $1.00. Cut this ad out and send to 
us. By return freight we will ship you a.lof the 
following goods to your city with the privilege of 
seeing them before paying your freight agent $14.03 
and freightcharges. If goods are not tound as rep- 
resented and what you would have to pay your mer- 
chant $23.90, they can be returned to us at our ex- 
pense. All our goods are guaranteed or money 
refunded. 





Merchant's Our 
Lbs. Ss. F. Des. Price. Price. 
100 Best Granulated Sugar, dust proof 
DU ciitbhecbuniacescesseuacsencte $5.75 $2.95 
2 Corn Starch, our own brand .......... 20 10 
5 Soda, our own brand. extra quality... .50 25 
3 Chocolate, best quality................ 150) 1.00 
2 Cocoanut, finest shredded............. .8U 40 
2 Pepper, pure ground. air-tighttincan .s0 40 
1 Cinnamon, pure ground............... 60 3 
5 Baking Powder, Priceless brand, best 
ES A LIRR Ty ee 2.50 1.60 
4 Oz. Lemon Ext.act, strictly pure..... aU 2 
4 Oz. Vanilla, strictly pure.............. 60 35 
BOS CO Bian ok ccc cccccssucescces -U 85 
10 Java and Mocha Coffee, roasted 4.00 2.50 
2 Gunpowder or Japan Tea............. 160) = 1.20 
3 1-lb. packages Malta Ceres............ 45 45 
10 Bars extra quality Laundry Soap.... .50 +1 
10 Bars Tar Soap, equa! to the best...... 1.00 40 
© COL, BORG PRRMGB. cc cccccsccsceceseces 50 30 
5 Cal. Peaches, sun dried ............... rl) 25 
5 Japan Rice. best quality, not broken. .50 15 
10 Rolled Oats, Quaker..........csceseses "30 mb) 
2 Pkgs. Yeast, none better........... 1 v2 


Merchant's Price.. . $23.90 $14.03 
Your saving. .$9.92, “Our Price..14.03 

KOHL BROTHE PS COMPANY Ine.), 
WHOLESALE TO CONSUMER, 


47 and 49 West Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 





WHAT THEY ARE 


BLACK KID FEET are the 
feet for stockings. They are 
made of strongest two-thread 
cotton, in white or fast black, | 









With tripple heels and toes, and 
are used to re-foot good stock- 
ing tops the feet of which have 
been worn out. 


Why They Are ‘Good Things” 


They save work. 

They save time. 

They save money 

They are easy to use. 

They Go away with darning. 

They make old stockings new. 

They are the friends of every 
mother. 





TE LL OF G aig 


If your dealer does not handle 
them send us an order. llc a 
pairprepaid. Iowa Knitting 


Co., 4 42 E. Grand Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa 
Agents Wanted. 
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TO MENTION SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING WHEN WRITING 
TO ITS ADVERTISERS.... 


‘BE SURE 
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CULTI 


ATION OF AMERICAN GIN- 
SENG. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
By R. L. Sandridge, Houston, Mo. 
The cultivation of American ginseng 
in this country is receiving much at- 
tention and in the past two or three 
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years numerous gardens have been| 
established. That ginseng can be 
domesticated and successfully grown 
with great profit is now beyond ques- 
tion. Numerous gardens are in suc- 
cessful operation in Texas County, 
Missouri, also in Kentucky, New York, 
Ohio and Maryland. A few years 
since it was thought that Ginseng) 
could not be domesticated, but it has | 
been, and the cultivated root is su- 
perior to the native or wild plant. 
Like almost everything else of the 
plant kingdom, it improves under cul- 
tivation. The roots grow faster and 


larger and the fiber is more dense,| 


causing the cultivated to bring a bet-| 
ter price than the wild. 


Ginseng is always’ salable in the) 
open markets of this country and at 
this time the dried wild root is worth 
from $4.50 to $6 per pound, and the 
cultivated root from $8 to $10. 


The Chinese have a high regard for 
ginseng and to China is exported near. 
ly the entire output of the root. They 
use it for medicine principally and it 
is regarded by them as a cure-all for 
nearly every disease that human flesh 
is heir to. 
attributed but little vaiue to ginseng 
as a medicine, but recent reports at- 
tach more value to it than formerly. 
Concerning ginseng the “American 
Comprehensive Encyclopedia,” a 
standard book of reference, says: 


“Ginseng, a root highly esteemed in 
China as a medicine, being universal- 
ly regarded as possessing the most ex- 
traordinary virtues and as a remedy 
for almost all diseases, but  particu- 
larly for exhaustion of body and mind. 
It is sometimes sold for its weight in 
gold.” 


Ginseng culture offers larger returns 
from a srnall space of ground and 
money invested than any crop known 
to the American people. The demand 
exceeds the supply and the market is 
unlimited. According to consular re- 
ports from China it is possible for the 
American people to market twenty 





ad 


Until lately our scientists | 


at the present time we are able to 
supply only about three-fourths of a 
million dollars worth. 

In reply to inquiries by a New York 
correspondent, United States Consul 
James W. Ragsdale of Tienstin, China, 
writes: 


provinces. In the last few years, the 
prices paid for it have more than 
doubled. In the province of Chin- 
kiang, American ginseng is in special 
demand. Almost everybody takes it 
in the spring as a tonic. The retail 
prices prevailing at present are: Best, 
per ounce, $1.04; good to fair, 41% 
cents.” 

Consul Johnson, stationed at Amoy, 
China, in his report to the State De- 








UNDER A BRUSH ARBOR. 





“American ginseng is becoming 
more widely known and more popular 
every year, especially in the southern 





partment under date of July 29, 1897, 
| said: 


“I wish to call especial attention to 
|an article now imported from the 
| United States to a limited extent and 
'from Korea—ginseng. I do not ex- 
|aggerate when I state that it is pos- 
sible to market annually in China 
$20,000,000 worth of these roots. They 
are now being cultivated in the United 
States to a limited extent, and prices 
obtained by the grower are entirely 
out of proportion to those realized by 
the thrifty exporter. It selis in Amoy 
at prices from $25 to $35 (Mexican) 
|per pound.... It is used as an in- 
|vigorating tea by all the wealthy 
| Chinese and as a medicine by the na- 
tive physicians. It enters largely into 
the list of presents sent by the 
wealthy to friends and the articles ex- 
changed between the high officials. It 
is bought by the middle _ classes 
throughout the entire empire and even 
the poor peasants give up their hard 
earned silver for this national pan- 
acea.” 

Mr. Thomas F. Millard, special cor- 
respondent of the London Mail, New 
York Herald and St. Louis Repubiic 
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million dollars worth annually, while 
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A VARIETY OF ONE YEAR OLD GINSENG ROOTS. 
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during the late Boxer troubles in 
China, while on a boat one day had 
an interview with Mr. Kwnang, presi- 
dent of the China Merchants’ Com- 
pany, one of the largest business en- 
terprises in the world. Mr. Kwnang 
is as good authority on the ginseng 
market, if not the best, to be found. 
His company is one of the largest in 
the world; it has about 1,000 ships 
that go to the various ports of com- 
merce of the world. This company 
handles nine-tenths of the _ entire 
amount of ginseng shipped to China. 
Mr. Kwnang himself being one of the 
richest men in the world, they have 
large banking houses in the principal 
towns and cities of China; also large 
mercantile houses scattered through- 
out the empire. Information on the 
subject coming through a source like 
this can be relied upon. In the inter- 
view Mr. Kwnang said: 

“These Chinese have used ginseng 
for several thousand years; they know 
its value as a medicine; they use ft 


in religious rites and ceremonies, and | 


its use is as firmly established as 
their religion. They have been taught 
its benefits for generations; they 
have been taught that it possesses su- 
pernatural power and it is even) 


worshipped. The supply is fast dimin-| 
ishing; the demand is growing greater | 


each year. The amount used is only 


gauged by the supply. 


more if an increased price would get 


prices. The Chinese are a great peo- 


ple; they have the greatest resources | 


of any nation on earth. It would be | 
impossible for you Americans to glut | 
the market with ginseng in the next 
fifty years. Ginseng is used by every | 
Chinaman, no matter how poor. The 
ginseng market is as sure as the mar-| 
ket for tea or coffee, and not subject) 
to change as is every other article of | 
commerce. You can rest assured that 
the market for ginseng will be as| 
good fifty years from now as it is to- 
day. Unless the Americans cultivate 
it, there is going to be a great scarcity 
of ginseng, and that soon.” 

The ginseng supply from which the 
Chinese have drawn two-thirds of 
what they have used in the last cen- 
tury, is almost gone. The time was 
when there was a bountiful supply in 





We pay a good | 
price for your ginseng; we would rad 
it. As supply is at present, we could | 
use 20 times what we get at present! 





the forest for the digging, but that is 
past. If the Chinese must have gin-| 
seng, the American people must raise 
it, or the supply will be almost entire- 
ly exhausted. 

The conditions under which — 
thrives are simple and can be stated 
in a few words. A rich, loamy, loose 
soil, shade, and a mulching of well- 
rotted horse manure, sawdust or 
leaves in the fall, which is left on to 
decay and to retain moisture. It is 
no more trouble to grow ginséng than 
parsnips or carrots. It will grow on 
any soil that is well drained, and in 
any part of the United States, with 
the possible exception of the extreme 
Southern states. As ginseng in its 
wild state is nearly always found on 
north hillsides, that location is pre- 
ferred but level land that is well 
drained or that slopes to the south, 
west or east is all right Water 
standing on or around the beds will 
rot the roots, and it is important that 
the location be well drained. 

It is best to make the beds in the 
spring, spading them over two or 
three times during the summer. The 
Sround should be well worked to a 





depth of ten or twelve inches. Beds 


should be about four feet wide and of 
any length desired. At sides and ends 
of beds use six-inch boards, held in 
place by stakes driven in the ground. 
Between the beds leave a path 12 or 
more inches wide. If liable to be 
troubled with garden moles, dig a 
trench 12 inches deep around the gin- 
seng garden, or sink boards to a depth 
of 12 inches. This will keep them 
out. 

In fertilizing care must be used to 
not get on too much. One wheelbar- 
row load of well rotted horse manure 
to fifty square feet of bed is_ suf- 


ficient. Mix thoroughly through 
the soil, adding one bushel of 
unleached wood ashes to fifty 





Roots can be set out in either the 
spring or the fall and should be twelve 
inches apart. This allows for plenty 
of room in growing. About one inch 
of loose dirt should be spread over 
the surface of the bed after roots are 
plented. . 

Ginseng must have shade. If not 
natural shade, then it must be arti- 
cial shade. For artificial shade, lat- 
tice-work built of common plaster 
laths or strips of any kind will an- 
swer. Set posts ten feet apart each 
way. The posts should be eight feet 
long, and set two feet deep, leaving 
six feet above the ground. Use 2x3 
inch strips on top of post. This 
braces the post each way, and the lat- 
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TWO YEAR OLD GINSENG ROOT. 
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square feet thoroughly mixed with the 
soi} If!ca manure is good tv spread 


over the top of the bed in the fall; 
aLout onc bushel to fifiy square fcvet; 
a bushel of wood ashes, two bushels 
of well rotted horse manure and on 
top of all four or five bushels of saw- 
dust. The winter rains will leach the 
fertilizer down to where the roots will 
get the benefit the following summer. 

October is the best time for plant- 
ing seed. They can be planted 6x6 or 
6x8 and grown to maturity where 
planted, but it is preferable, I find 
from experience, to plant seed two 
inches apart and transplant the roots 
when two years old. For the seed 
bed it is better to use two inches of 
woods dirt on top of the seead. They 
will germinate and grow in ordinary 
garden soil, but better results are ob- 
tained by using woods or bottom dirt. 








tice-work made of lath in squares can 
be placed on top of the 2x3. This 
makes a very nice shading. A shade 
made of brush will answer just as 
well as one made of lath. When 
made of brush the latter should be 
cut late in the summer, as the leaves 
stay on longer and afford a better 
shade. A brush shade or arbor costs 
but little. 

Roots must be at least three years 


jold and preferably four or five, before 


they attain sufficient size and firm- 
ness for drying and placing on the 
market. Old roots are also dug in the 
fall and sorted out, the small ones 
(less than two ounces in weight) be- 
ing replaced in the beds to grow 
again. Great care must be taken in 
digging not to break the roots, as 
whole ones are worth much more than 


(Continued on Page 30.) 
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ONWARD. 
on, oh slow-wheeled 
bring the day, 

When men shall gather wealth to give 


Roll years, and 


away! 

And Spring to help when tempted 
Nature falls, 

As when a builder drops from city 
walls: 

When to do good aJone men shall be 
bold 

And seek out suffering, as they seek 
for gold. 

- « * * * 


AN OLD MINER’S STORY. 


AM AN OLD MINER. 
Not one of the now-a-day 
Washoe and Nevada stripe 
but an old forty-nine Cali- 
fornia miner. I have been 


engaged in all descrip- 
tions of mining transac- 


tions, except the new fan- 





gled one of mining-stock 
companies—‘feet,”” I be- 
lieve they call it. Among 
my varied undertakings 
was one operation in a 
tunnel, in which I and my 
partners engaged in the 

summer of 1852. 
One afternoon in that year, as | 
was carrying up a bucket of water 


from the river to our tent at the top 
of the bank, my foot caught under a 
large stone, and my perpendicular was 


at once changed to a horizontal pos- 
ture, while the water from the over- 


turned bucket spread itself in various 
directions. With a few expletives of 
rather forcible character, quite custo 
mary and common in that region and 
period, I raised myself to my feet 
again, and, picking up the bucket was 
about to retrace my steps to the river 
when my attention was attracted hy 
a folded paper, which had been placed 
under the stone causing my fall. When 
my foot tripped, the stone was over 
turned, and the paper, folded in letter 
form, lay exposed to view. Bending 
over I picked it up and proceeded to 
examine it. It was written in pencil, 
in characters very irregular and still 
well formed, as if made by a person 
with a wounded hand. The contenis 
were as follows: 

“If this letter should fall into the 
hands of any person, I wish to inform 
them that I have been attacked and 
mortally wounded by my two part- 
ners, who wished to obtain my money. 
Failing to discover it after wounding 
me, they have fled, leaving me here 
to die. Whoever gets this letter will 
find, buried in a ravine at the foot of 
a blazed tree, twenty-five paces due 
north of this, a bag containing five 
thousand dollars in gold dust. That 
it may prove more fortunate property 
to him than it has to me, is the hope 
of Andrew Forrest.” 

I stood for some minutes after read- 
ing the letter like some one awaken- 
ed from a dream. I could not convince 
myself that the letter in my hand was 
a genuine document, and read it over 
and over again, thinking I might get 
some clue from the handwriting to the 
real author. It might be a trick got 
up by my partners to raise a laugh at 
my expense. No; the place where it 
was found, and the purely accidental 
discovery, rendered such a surmise 
very improbable. I sat down on a log 
and turned the matter over and over 
in my mind for some time. At last 


I got up, and pacing off the required | 


distance in the direction mentioned 
ip the letter, I came to a large tree. 
Carefully examining it, I discovered 


.had carried dirt enough to the river to 
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a scar, clearly indicating that the tree 
had been “blazed” at some remote 
period. This was “confirmation strong 
as proofs of Holy Writ”; and I immed- 
iately went to work to discover the 
locality of the ravine. Here I was at 
fault. To all appearances a stream of 
water had never passed in the neigh- 
borhood of the tree. This was not en- 
couraging; and I sat down on the 
ground and read the letter again to 
see if I had not mistaken some of its 
directions. No; I was in the right 
place; but where was the ravine? 


A tap on the shoulder aroused me 
irom my meditations, and, on looking 
up, I saw my two partners, who loud- 
ly abused me for having neglected 
the preparation of their supper. As an 
excuse, I showed them the letter, and 
detailed the manner of finding it. To 
my surprise they were as much ex 
cited by its perusal as I had been, and 
we all looked around perseveringly 
for the ravine, but without effect for 
some time. At last, Jack Nesbit, who 
had been a miner since ’48, said: 

“I think there has been a ravine 
nere but it has been filled up by the 


rains.” 
On close examination, we decided 
that his suspicion was correct, and 


after some consultation we determined 
that the next morning we would com- 
mence digging. 

Morning came and we repaired to 
the spot with pick and shovel. Jack 
proposed that we should follow the 
course of the ravine, which appeared 
to run into the body of the hill, rath- 
er than to dig down in any one place. 
The result was that in a few days we 
had formed quite a cave in the side 
of the hill. 

We worked at this tunnel for four 
days without finding the bag. On the 
fourth day, Jack proposed that he and 
my other partner, Bill Jennings, should 
earry the dirt down to the river and 
wash it, leaving me to dig the tunnel. 
In that way they thought they might 
at least “make grub” while search- 
ing for the hidden money. I thought 


the idea foolish; but, as they had en- | 


tered so eagerly into my views regard- 
ing the buried bag of dust, I made no 
objection to the plan, and dug away 
with redoubled energy. In fact, I had 
thought so much about the object of 


our search, that I had become utterly | 


regardless of anything else. I had 
dreamed of it while sleeping, mused 
on it when walking, and it had obtain- 
ed complete control of my mind. Day 
after day we worked—I digging and 
my companions washing; yet, strange 
to say, I did not become discouraged 
They said nothing about the bag of 
gold dust; and I ask them nothing 
about the result of their washing the 
excavated soil. 

We had worked about three weeks 
and had formed a tunnel extending 
about fifteen feet into the hill, when, 
on one afternoon, completely tired out, 
I sat down to rest in the cave. I had 
only intended to sit a little while, but 
five minutes had not elapsed before 
I was fast asleep. I was awakened 
by a crash and found my feet and legs 
completely covered by a mass of dirt 
and stones. The front part of the 
tunnell had fallen in and I was in a 
manner buried alive. About ten feet 
of the tunnel remained firm and from 
my observations of its structure prior 
to the accident, I was convinced that 
I had no reason to apprehend any 
danger in that quarter. My partners 





keep them busy the rest of the day, 
so I had nothing to hope from their 
assistance. 

Leaning against the wall in utter 
despondency I was about to throw 
myself on the ground and await my 
fate, when I observed that quite a 
current of water on a small scale was 
making its way down the side of the 
cave. At first I was alarmed, as I 
thought it might loosen the dirt above 
and bring down another mass upon 
my head. The next moment the 
thought struck me that it might be 
turned to my advantage. Why could 
I not so direct it that it would wash 
away sufficient earth in its progress 
to the outlet of the cave to make an 
opening large enough to allow me to 
crawl out through it? 

Taking up my shrovel I pushed it 
through the moistened earth as far as 
I was able and then awaited the fur- 
ther action of the water. In a few 
minutes I was enabled to push it still 
further, till at last it was out of my 
reach. Then placing my pick handle 
against it I pushed both as far as I 
could. With what eagerness did I 
watch to see the first opening made 
by the water, and I was soon gratified 
by observing that it flowed in a steady 
stream in the direction in which I had 
pushed the pick and shovel. 

In a few minutes the channel be- 
came iarge enough for me to place 
my head in and hollow lustily for as- 
sistance. Just as I was drawing my 
head back I caught sight of a buck- 
skin bag.  Hastily siezing it I found 
it was the one we were in search of 
ind which, but for the accident [ 
would never have found. Wishing to 
surprise my companions, I concealeil 
it and redoubled my cries. In a few 
minutes they came running up the hill 
and soon liberated me from my un- 
pleasant position. 

“Well; Ned,” said Jack, as he shook 
me by the hand, “I’m glad to see you 
are safe old fellow—the more so as Bill 
and I have been deceiving you a lit- 
tle. You know we have been trying 
all summer to get you into a tunnel- 
ling operation, and you have only 
| laughed at us.” 

“Yes,” said I, wondering what would 
come next. 

“Well, when you got that letter Bill 
and I made up our minds that we 
would go into the job with you. This 
we have done: and my boy we have 
never made less than three hundred 
dollars a day since we started.” 

“Then you think the bag is a hum- 
bug, do you?” 

“Why, of course,” said he. 

“Well, I don’t, and I intend to go on 
looking for it,” said I. 

Bill and Jack conferred together a 
while and then the former said: 

“Well, Ned, we might as well tell 
you first as last. I wrote that letter 
in order to go into tunnelling.” 

“And the blazed tree,” said I, “how 
about that? The ‘blaze’ is certainly 
two years old.” 

Jack hesitated. 

“Why, you see, we found that tree 
|'and wrote the letter to suit it.” 

“Then what do you think of this?” 
if asked, showing him the bag I had 
found in the cave. 

Jack was nonplussed. On opening 
}the bag we found about three thous- 
and dollars worth of gold. Jack would 
never confess, but always _ insisted 
that variance between the statement 
in the letter and the amount in the 
bag was proof enought that there was 
no connection between the two. [ 
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don’t think so, however, and I believe 
that Jack’s assertion of having writ- 
ten the letter was untrue. We could 
never ascertain any thing about Mr. 
Forrest, so we divided the money 
among us. 
* x ~ ~ x 

“We find many helpful thoughts in 
your paper, I enjoyed Aunt Emma’s 
article on ‘Turkeys’ very much.’— 
Mrs. G. F. Plumb, Brush, Colo. 


* * * * * 


ABOUT THE FLY. 





(Written for Successful Farming.) 
By T. Celestine Cummings, Auburn 
Wis. 

The buzzing swarms of house flies | 
that frequent our kitchens and dinin,- 
rooms in the summer are very bad | 
agents of infection. They should be | 
considered as a serious menace to/| 
health. Typhoid-fever, especially, | 
may be spread through the agency of | 
contaminated flies alighting upon food | 
supplies. The “ounce of prevention” 
is a very wise maxim in connection 
with these pests. ; 


, ' ¢ 
Prevent the hatching of flies as 
much as_ possible. Their favorite 


breeding places are the manure heaps forcing out air underneath, he makes | 
those familiar sounds. 


of the stables. A single insect will 
lay aS many as 130 eggs, and the num- 
ber that will be hatched from one 
pair is simply incalculable. 

It is a good plan all through the 
summer, from the beginning of June, 
to apply a quantity of chloride of lime 
to all manure heaps. 
of course the spring cleaning has been 
thorough in barns and out-buildings, 
and plenty of whitewash administered, | 
the barnyard and stable refuse clean- | 
ed up. 
in use every week, 
wold be kept sweet and wholesome. 
But still they come from somewhere; 


doors and windows io sneak in. 
Screened doors and windows is the 
precaution that will keep them all out, 
with perhaps only an occasional strag- 
gler coming in. 
too busy to make the window screens, 
just tack on two thicknesses of white 
mosquito netting; it will serve the pur- 


and clean a whole summer; 
will have served its little day for that 
purpose. It being cheap, one can af- 
ford to get it new every season, and 


used in various ways. 
fine dusters, or covers, for milk pans. 

Beside contaminating our food, Mr. 
Fly has many other bad character- 
istics that make him an unmitigated 
huisance, murdering sleep with his 
droning, buzzing and crawling habits. 
He is as inquisitive as any old gossip- 
er, and as determined in his investi- 
gations. 

Flies are quickly drawn by scents 
imperceptible to human nostrils. 


les. He has no voice, his buzzing be Be 


as reuired. 


I suppose that|ful Farming. It is more than I ex- 
| pected.”—Mrs. W. E. Kibler, 


Then with the chloride of lime fact that in a watch they are always 
the surroundings | provided with a compass with which, 
| when the sun is shining, the cardinal 
points can be determined. 
from places that we have no control! to do is to point the hour hand to the 
over, and they will lurk around our gun, and south is exactly half way be- 
tween the hour and the figure 12 on 
the watch. This may seem strange to 
the average reader, but it is easily ex- 
plained. 
If your good man is over 180 degrees (east to west) the 
hour hand of the watch passes over 
360 degrees 
o’clock). 
pose just as well, and will look frest ment of the sun in one hour corre 
then it sponds to the angular movement of 
the hour hand in half an hour; 
if we point the hour hand toward the 
sun the line from the point midway 
the old pieces, when washed, can be petween the hour hand and 12 o’clock 
They make to the pivot of the @ands will point to 
the south. 


the shells of eggs. 
writes, that if a handful of the leaves 
of sweet scented geranium is placed 
in a covered dish with half a dozen 
eggs, and later a cake is made with 
the eggs, the flavor will be transmit- 
ted readily. 


feeding which constitute a large part “I have received Successful Farm- 
of the fly specks good housekeepers | ing and am well pleased with it, and 
so loathe. wish you success in your efforts to aid 

It is an interesting study in natural| the farmers.’—Mrs. Obediah Partee, 
history to study the fly’s anatomy 
with a microscope. His eyes are like 
beads, faceted several thousand times. 
Thus Mr. Fly can see before, behind 
and all around himself at the same 
time. 

Naturally it must be confusing 10 
the sense of property and proportion-—-| ; 
moral and material—to be thus many) -j 
visioned. These eyes, out of all pro-| 
portion to the insect’s size, are, fur-| Pert-* 
| ther, so mounted that they can a ———— 
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occasion requires. They are so big |% 

,and take up so much of the head. | ‘GIRL DON’ T LEARN TYPE- -3 
one may well wonder where a fiy| > WRITING 95, oor seen: 
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teach you by mail at your own home dur- + 
ot. This enables him to walk upside #ing your spare time, at avery small cost, and? 


down, sideways, or anyway he choos- | #inake you a high class artisian in cutting, 
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ing made with his wings. By setting 
the wings rapidly in motion, and 





His mouth is | 
Mastic, and can be drawn in or out 
T. Ce'estine Cummings 

Auburn, Wis. 
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“I am highly pleased with Success- 


Gilla, Il. 
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THE WATCH AS A COMPASS. 
Very few people are aware of the 


All one has 


While the sun is passing 








(from 6 o’clock to § 
Therefore the angular move- 
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Still they do not rely entirely on scent 
to feed them. Their feeding through- 
out is a curious process, often involv- 
ing something which looks like rea- 
soning power. It has a wonderful 
broad sucker-like tongue with which! 
it tests everything. If a fly lights | 
upon something moist and highly fla- 
vored, he at once begins to suck it. 
But if. in crawling or flying, he finds 
Something dry which he fancies, he 
Will stop and set his bill down upon it, 
ferecing through his bill a drop of | 
liauid something like saliva. After 
4 little, when the liquid has moistened | 
the choice morsal, he begins feeding. 
[tis the marks left by this manner of | 
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CULTIVATION OF AMERICAN GIN- 
SENG. 

(Continued from Page 27.) 
pieces. As fast as they are dug shake 
off all the loose earth and place the 
root at once in water, so that the 
earth remaining may not dry on them. 
Use plenty of water and scrub them 
with a stiff brush or broom. An oven 
for drying the roots is made as fol- 
lows: Get a box big enough to cover 





and perfectly cool put them in paper 
sacks or clean boxes to await ship- 
ment. As the drying process goes on 
keep the fine fibered roots rubbed off 
as soon as they get dry enough to be 
brittle. These trimmings are frequent- 
ly sold to local drug stores for people 
who chew ginseng. 

A great deal has been written and 


said about the profits of ginseng cul-| 


ture and frequently by parties who 
































A.—Seedling Plant (Reduced). 


B.—Three Year Old Plant, With FlowerStem Rising from Center. (Reduced) 


‘had no practical knowledge whatever 
of the business. However, there are 


| big profits to be derived and a few 
' figures on what can be accomplished 
jon a quarter acre of ground in six 
years may be interesting. One quar- 
ter acre will set 35,000 roots. Taking 
the low average of four ounces per 
root, we get 8,750 pounds of green 
root. As it loses about two-thirds its 
| weight in drying, we would have for 
| market 2,916 pounds, which was worth 
in the spring of 1903 $8 per pound, 
making $23,328. This is a conserva- 
tive estimate. Roots are estimated 
at four ounces each, but it is not 
uncommon to see a ginseng root weigh 
a pound. Also, no account is taken 
in the above estimate of the seed 
crops, which at present prices would 
be worth many thousands of dollars. 
The demand at present for seed and 
nursery stock is greater than the sup- 
ply and from all indications it will 
continue for many years. Will the 
business be overdone? is a question 
asked by many who are inclined to 
think the Chinese may quit the use of 
ginseng. There are between four 
hundred and five hundred million 
Chinamen and they all to some extent 
use ginseng. The Chinaman is sta- 
tionary, non-progressive. The notions 
and ideas of his ancestors a thousand 
years ago are his notions and ideas 
today, and according to the teaching 
of history he is going to cleave to the 
teachings and doctrines of his ances- 
try. Ancient history teaches us of 
the rise and fall of Persian, Greek and 
Roman civilization, and how these 
conquering people assaulted in vain 
the vitality of the Chinese. In the 
Chinese empire still exists the most 
numerous distinct people on earth, 
| and its vitality, individuality, customs, 
|manners and superstitions have sur- 
| vived contact with all the conquerors 
'of ancient and modern times. There 
| fore we say the market for ginseng is 
| based upon a solid and sure founda 
‘tion. The Chinaman esteems it for 
| medicinal virtues, and his notions 
‘about the matter are founded upon 
| ages and ages of experience. 
* ¢ * * & 
| Successful Farming is one of the 
| best farm papers we have had in our 
‘home, and we have had several. We 
|read it from beginning to end.—Mrs. 
| Mary R. Henderson, McLoud, Okla. 
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the kitchen stove and deep enough to 


hold six or seven sliding shelves. Re- 
move the bottom entirely. Make a 
hole in the top; take off one side and 
make a door to fit in its place; make 
a number of shelves with wire bot- 
toms, using wire netting of about one- 
fourth inch mesh. In filling the 
shelves for the first time put the 
larger roots on the top shelves and the 
smaller upon the bottom ones, the 
lowest of which should be at least six 
inches above the top of the _ stove. 
Place the box upon the stove, but 
raised about half an inch above it, so 
as to prevent its bottom edge from 
being scorched and to insure a cur- 
rent of air through the roots. A few 
stout nails left projecting will accom- 
plish this end. Dry with a slow fire. 
The roots upon the lowest shelves will 
ordinarily dry first. Take them out 
and fill the shelf with fresh roots and 
put in the dry ones at the top after 
moving all the other trays down one 
notch toward the bottom. When the 
roots have become as dry as a bone 
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R. L. SANDRIDGE, Gen’! Mgr. 







GINSENG... 


MOST PROFITABLE CROP KNOWN. 


A profit of $25,000 can be realized from one acre in five years. 


Our Stock is guaranteed 
Pure American Ginseng. 


Seed and Plants For Sale. 


Orders now booked for fall delivery. | 
Send stamp for book telling all about it. 


SANDRIDGE GINSENG GARDENS, 





HOUSTON, FiSSOURI. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 











PPP PP PIPPI PEP IPI PIPPIN | as lovers do (“In the Good Old Sum- 


HOME AMUSEMENTS § mer Time”). This reminded them 


| that the hour was growing late, and 
| they also started for (““Home, Sweet 














§ Devoted to our Boys and Girls. Contridbwe Home.’’) 
fions solicited. Conducted by Ruth Forest The one guessing the greatest num- 
RPh ahha Rah eteh gah mae ber of songs correctly, wins the 





game, and may be given a prize if so 
desired. It is not necessary to use 
just this story or the songs here indi- 
cated. Any story can be written out, 
using any songs you wish.—Selected. 

* e ” * * 


SHADOWGRAPHY. 

Pictures simulated with the hands, 
the shadows thrown in relief on a 
sheet or white wall space are very en- 
tertaining and amusing for a social 
|}event. Commence with simple selec- 
tions and you will gradually acquire 
reads a story in which are many | the skill to emulate the performances 
blank places to be filled in with the | °f professionals. The following are a 
title of songs. few of the simplest pictures for ama- 

The one reading may begin, “A girl | teur production: a 
called ——.” Then someone should; They can all be made lifelike by 
play on the piano a song, the title of | Moving the fingers in such a manner 
which is a girl’s name—“Sweet Ma- that in “Bunny” and the “Cat” their 
rie,” “Nancy Brown,” or any other one | ©4rs, legs and tail can be made to 
you please. This having been played| ™move. The “Nanny Goats” “Camels 
through, not more than twice, those | 4nd “Ducks’” mouths can be made to 
who recognize what it is, write the|oPpen and shut; you can imitate the 
name on their piece of paper opposite | noises peculiar to these animals, at 
number 1. If it is not recognized, | the same time, the quack of the goose, 
the number is simply put down and | grunt of the pig and so on. Comical 
a line drawn after it to show they do caricatures may readily be formed. In 
not know the answer. the frightened “Old Man,” you can 

The reader goes on to say that this make his eyes move and his mouth 
girl was walking (“On the Banks of open and quiver; with the “Continen- 
the Wabash”), or any song which has tal Soldier” you can imitate laugh- 
an appropriate title should be played. ter. When you once get started, com- 
It was (“On a Saturday Night”) and/|binations will readily suggest them- 
(“Just as the Sun Went Down”). selves. 


“Here’s to old Kentucky, 

The state where I was born; 
Where the corn is full of kernels, 
And the colonels are full of corn.” 

—New York Press. 
. = ~ * * 


MUSICAL GAMES. 

Using songs instead of words, a 
game may be played which will prove | 
interesting for part of the evening’s 
entertainment. 

Each person must be provided with 
paper and pencil, while one person 





Presently she met a young man of | _ Mrs. T. C. Cummings. 
the village known as (“Robin Adair”’),| Auburn, Wis. 
who at once said to her, (“I’ve Waited se ¢ @ @ 


Honey, Waited Long for You’”)’ and} CONUNDRUMS. 
I had thought I might never see you! Why isa king like a book? Because | 
(“Annie Moore”). Just then a girl|he has pages. 
passed whom they both knew and | What sort of men are always above 
they called out (“Good Morning, Car-| board? Chessmen. 
rie’). She stopped and talked with; What title belongs to the soapdish? 
them (“In the Gloaming”). |Companion of the bath. 

As she left them, the young man; Why is a kiss like gossip? Because 
quickly said to the girl (“Oh, Promise | it goes from mouth to mouth. 
Me!”) to which she replied, (“I’d| What key in music would make a 
Leave My Happy Home for You,”) and | good officer? A sharp major. 
blushed, though in the darkness}; Why is a pig in a kitchen like a 
(“You Couldn’t Hardly Notice It at| house on fire? The sooner out the bet- 
All.”) At this moment who should | ter. 
stroll past them but (“Solomon Le-| Why is a little man like a good 
vi”) who was (“Seeing Nellie Home”) | book? Because he often looked for. 


ICE CREAM FREEZER 
FREE 


5,000 Freezers to be Given Away 


You can have one if you will ask for It 
Ask now, before they are gone, for this is an honest offer 


‘THES is one of the best freezers made. It is manufac- 

tured by the White Mountain Freezer Co. ‘There ure none 
better. It will freeze enough cream for fifteen people in seven 
minutes, Itis thoroughly made and wil! last many years. It 
retails for $3.50. it isa better freezer than you would get if 
you went to the store and paid cash. We are actually giving 
these treezers uway. Wemean it. You can have one if you 
will write us a letter. You ought to be willing to do that. We will do our part. Write us at once, 
before you forget it, and tell us you want a freezer. We will send you full particulars FREE by re- 
; turn mail. It isso easy that you will besurprised. Be the first one in your neighborhood to get 
one of these fine freezers. Do not doubt, do not delny; but if you want a freezer, write at once. 


Address, PEOPLE'S POPULAR MONTHLY, 528 Manhattan Building, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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When is a cane-bottom chair like a 
bill? When you re-seat (receipt) it. 

Why is an orange like a church 
steeple? Because we have a peel from 
it. . 
When is a Scotchman like a donkey? 
When he stands on his banks and 
braes. 

Why is Athens like the wick of a 
candle? Because it’s in the middle of 
Greece. 

Why are good resolutions like faint- 
ing ladies? Because they want carry- 
ing out. 

ees 

Successful Farming is home like 
and up-to-date. One article in first 
number answered a question that I 
had long wanted an answer for.—Mrs. 
Minerva J. Mast, Urbana, Ohio. 
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SKIM MILK ADE EQUAL To NEW MILK 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK Foop Co. GARDEN PLAIN, ILL. 
Gentlemen:—I have used “International Stock Food” for three 
yearsandcan recommend it. I mixedit in skim milk for calves 
and they thriveas wellas when fed new milk. Italso prevents 
scours. Butchered one of my calves at six months that dressed 
330 pounds. I would not feed stock without using “International 
Stock Food.” Very truly, T. H. ADAMS. 
SOO P PAPAL LL ees eee eee 


HOW ARE YOUR CALVES? 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK Foop Cv. AVON, NEW YORK, 
Dear Sirs:—I have used “International Stock Food” quite ex- 
tensively. Itis the best food I have ever used or known of for 
fattening cattle or milk cows or calves. Ido not hesitate to 
recommend it very strongly. Yours truly, 
CHAS. C. RATHBURN, Veterinary Surgeon. 


UB" We have thousands of similar testimonials and will pay you $1000 Cash to prove that they are not genuine and licited. “QQ 



















































“INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” gg-3 FEEDS ron ONE CENT“@@ Is Prepared from Roots, Herbs, Seeds and Barks and Won the Highest Medal at Paris Exposition in 1900 as a 
High-Class vegetable, medicinal preparation to be fed to stock in small amounts as an addition to the regular feed. It isa Great Aid in Growing or Fattening stock because it 
increases the appetite and Aids Digestion and Assimilation so that each animal obtains more nutrition from the grain eaten. We positively guarantee that its use will make you 
extra money over the usual Plan of Growing and Fattening stock. “International Stock Food” can be fed in safety to Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs. 
It is Absolutely Harmless even if taken intothe Human System. You insist on eating medicinal ingredients with your Own food atevery meal. Saltis a stomach tonic and worm 
uedicine, Pepper is a powerful stimulating tonic, Mustard is a remedy for dyspepsia, Vinegar isa diuretic. You eatthese medicinal ingredients almost with every mouthful of your 
food, and itis proven that these condiments promote health and strength for people and improve their digestion. “Intermational Stock Food”’ contains pure vegetable medicinal 
ingredients that are justas safe and as necessary an addition to the regular feed of your stock if you desire to keep them in the best possible condition. “Imternational Stock Food” 
is endorsed by Every High-Class Farm Paper. It purifies the blood, stimulates and permanently strengthens the entire system so that disease is prevented orcured. “International 
Stock Food” is sold on a “Spot Cash Guarantee’’ by Fifty Thousand Dealers throughout the World. {Your Money will be Promptly Refundedin Any case of failure. 
It will make your Calves or Pigs grow Amazingly and has the largest sale in the World for keeping them healthy. G2" Beware of the many Cheap and Inferior 
imitations! NoChemist can separate all the Different powdered Roots, Herbs, Barks and Seeds that wo use. Any One claiming to do so Must be an Ignoramus or Falsifier, 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY ABOUT THIS 

















BOOK. 









INTERNATIONAL STOCK Foop Co., INTERNATIONAL STOCK Foop Co., ODESSA, Mo, 
EaAv CLAIRE, WIS. Dear Sirs:—Your “International Stock Book” duly received, 
Dear Sirs:—I received your ‘International Stock Book’’ and and it isthe best thing of its class that I have ever seen. There is 
was more than pleased with it. It is worth more than $10.00to a volume of useful articles in it from start to finish. 









me. Very truly yours, RICHARD J. MORRISSEY. Respectfully, GEO. W. NULL. 











IT CONTAINS 183 LARGE ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, POULTRY, ETC. 


The Cover of this Book is a Beautiful Live Stock Picture @#Printed in Six Brilliant Colors. Size of the book is 644 by 9% inches. It cost us $3000 to have our Artists and Engravers 
make these Engravings. This Book contains a Finely Illustrated Veterinary Department that will Save you Handreds of Dollars. It describes common Diseases, and tells how to treat 
them It also gives Description, History and Illustrations of the Different Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Hogs and Poultry. It contains Life Engravings of many very noted 
Animals, and also testimonials. The Editor Of This Paper Will Tell You That You Ought To Have This Stock Book In Your Library For Reference. 
&e $10.00 CASH, we will send you, IF BOOK 1S NOT AS STATED. “@ 
This Book Mailed Free, Postage Prepaid. Write Us Today (etter or postal) and Answer These 2 Questions: 
PRP PP PIII IIS II III OP Ist.—Name This Paper 2d.—How Much Stock Have You? 


penigit of Fisani'tatwonis § INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minneapolis, Minn. U. S. A. 
PEST © 3FEEDSFOR ONE CENT Shmety. 

























Largest Stock Food Factory in the World. 
Capital Paid in, $1,000,000. 
We Occupy 62,000 Feetof Floor Space. 














from Farmers and Stockmen 
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BUYS OUR EMPRESS TOP BUGGY, exactly as illustrated, complete with 
25 90 back and side curtains, cushion back, carpet, anti-rattlers and shafts; a thorough 
b d spring top buggy. the very latest style for 1903. 
wo TE Burs ouR SUMMER BEAUTY LEATHER QUARTER TOP BUGGY, exactly as illus- 
2 trated, full leather quarter extension top, full length side and back ues = 
back, piano body, end springs, Satven’s patent wheels, everything complete, including shafts. 
BUYS OUR BOULEVARD GEM STICK SEAT RUNABOUT, exactly as illustrated, 
$2 ' the latest style for 1903, complete with handsome cushion, back, carpet and sha 
BUYS OUR FAMILY FAVORITE LARGE SIZE SURREY OR CARRIAGE, exactly as 
49 l 5 iMustrated, complete with handsome canopy top, full lengt - — ~~ bask a—- 
arge handsome fenders, handsomd@lamps, full spring cushions, Sarven’s patent wheels, carpet and s 
ean BUYS OUR BIG ROAD KING COMBINATION HALF PLATFORM SPRING WAGON, 
exactly as illustrated, complete with twoseats, full springeushions and backs, Including shafts, 


Ld " 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. on®Ten“oxy's [cont suy a succy on car: 


FREE TRIAL, with the understanding and agreement RIAGE OF ANY KIND U 
that if you do not find them better in quality and lower [RECEIVE OUR NEW ee 
in price than you could buy elsewhere, return the rig to VERIOLE CATAL pubel 
» ot put to one penny’s expense, wonderfu yok ever ‘ ° 
iD RIAWA RICKY Thi ts ONE ithe most astonishing price — 
OUR INDIANA BUGGY FACTORY OF THE fings ever made, the most ee 
LARGEST IN THE WORLD, and our low prices on alt kinds propertiton “—— L- rd cx. - 
of vehicles, open and top buggies, road wagons, runabouts, iat w surprise you. 
surrevs, phactona. earringes and othey vehicles willserprise you. our FREE VEHICLE CATALOGUE 
Our Prices Barely Cover the Cost of Material and Labor, TODAY, and you will Ieocrip> 
with but Our One Small Percentage of Profit Added. illustrations and complete des con 
MAKE IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT OF ANY |tions of these five rigs, ard a 
RIG, AND OUR FREE VEHICLE CATA- |menseassortment of other sty 
LOGUE explains how we make the freight charges very [kinds and grades at corresp? 
low by shipping from KENTUCKY, MICHIGAN, MINNE- [ingly low prices. 
POLIs, OMAHA, KANSAS €ITY OR DES MOINES. 


Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, lil. 
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